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SARA JEWETT. 


CHARMING lady as well as one of the most talent-, 


ed and finished actresses on the New York stage is 
Sara Jewett, so favorably known to the public first in 
connection with Daly’s Fifth Avenue company‘and for 


the last four or five years with the Union Square Theatre’ 


company. Miss Jewett comes of a talented family, al- 

though before her no member of it 

had ever ventured upon the rough 

and thorny paths of the histrionic 

art. Her mother was a sister of that 

eminent physician and surgeon, Dr. 

Austin Flint, and Miss Jewett was 

born in his house in Buffalo. It is 

related of her that she was imagina- 

tive and imitative at_a very early-age 

and en only seven years’ oidsat 

a a 

mo “Cin- 

Reade’s admirable 


rams 


more than any other one in- 
‘Operated to give it a dramatic 
bent. Indeed this was the first part 
she studied, and in doing so had the 
tadvantage of the assistance and di- 
rection of Fanny Morant. Her dra- 
matic talent, cultivated first as the 
exercise of a natural inclination, be- 
came after a while a very present 
help in time of trouble; for the fail- 
ing health of her father made it neces- 
sary eventually for her to earn her 
own living. And so she resolved to 
venture upon the stage. “Had it not © 
been for this necessity,” she remark- 
ed, the other day, in conversation 
with the writer, “I might not have 
“had the courage to come before the 
public as an actress; but an opportu- 
nity offered, and I have been fortu- 
nate and happy in my profession. I 
have learned to love and respect 
many of my companions, and have 
generally received from them courtesy 
and-kindness. I have for my profes- 
sion a passionate enthusiasm. I be- 
lieve in it as an art and an honor, and 
I hope to pay to it some tribute 
'. worthy of my belief.” 
\ It was a rehearsal of “ Peg Wof- 
' fington” that gained her the hearing 
of Augustin Daly and, as a result, a 








much clever matérfat, failed to please the popular taste; 
but those who rememBer it are not likely to forget the 
graceful figure and altogether winsome appearance of the 
young lady who played the part of the heroine, and 
whose diamond-like purity is proved beyond dispute or 
doubt. The freshness and inexperience of the young 
actress only added interest to the impression made by a 
performatice pre-eminently refined and lady-like. A few 
months’ hard experience added lustre to the diamond 











of all intelligent and discriminating play-goers by her 
very remarkable performance of A/zre in the play of that 
name, skillfully adapted by Mr. Daly from Barriére’s 
“Comtesse de Somerive.” On the breaking up of the 
old Fifth Avenue Theatre company Miss Jewett was at 
once secured by the Union Square Theatre, where she 
has remained ever since, and where she has been now for 
several seasons the leading lady. Her tender and touch-~ 
ing acting of Anna in the “Danichefs” and her bright. zt 
and graceful performance of the 
young girl in the “Seraphine” of M. 
Sardou, here absurdly called “The 
Mother's Secret,” did much'to gain 
popularity for those plays, and re- 
vealed her possession of unusual 
gifts for the personation of the deli- 
cate and blooming young girl of mod- 
ern French drama, the :ngénues which 
one seés so rarely represented on the 
he eee actress, having at once 


and charm. ~“th-Deauty, refinement 


Case” and ina revival of “€lebrated 
Orphans” Sara Jewett showed her 
capabilities in the rougher and more 
tearful dramas of M.d’Ennery. Then 
came “The Banker's Daughter,” in 
which Miss Jewett won a personal 
victory,with scant help from the dram- 
atist; for Lilian is surely one of the 
weakest and emptiest characters an 
actress of intelligence was ever called 
on to act. Indeed this play, now to 
be seen nightly on revival at the 
Union Square Theatre, as unquestion- 
ably the most successful of Bronson 
Howard’s works, owes its popularity 
in a great measure to the highly ar- 
tistic and finished portrayal of Zé/ian 
by Sara Jewett, who created the rOle. 
A more graceful, sympathetic, refined 
and thoroughly artistic performance 
has rarely, if ever, been seen on the 
New York boards. 

During the summer travels of the 
Union Square Company to Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston, Miss Jewett 
has had occasion to appear in those 
cities in all her chief characters, and 
has succeeded in firmly establishing 
her reputation. But it was not until 
the opening of the present season in 
this city with the production of 
“Daniel Rochat,” that Miss Jewett had 
really a chance to show what she could 
do best. In Lea Henderson she for 








three years contract with him. She 
made her first appearance on any 

"stage, under his management, in the 
fall of 1872, at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre, in Twenty- 
fourth street, which stood upon the site of the present 
Madison Square Theatre. Of her first appearance more 
will be said presently. That theatre was burned, it will 
be remembered, early in January, 1873, during Miss 
Jewett’s first season, agd then she went traveling, still 
under Mr. Daly’s management, with the Fifth Avenue 
company, through the West and South as far as Texas. 
But as to hier first appearance. 

The first play which Bronson Howard wrote after the 
great success of “Saratoga” served to introduce to the 
stage this delightful actress. It was in “Diamonds,” 

> produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre by Augustin 
»° Daly, that Miss Jewett first came before the public as an 
actress. The play, unfortunately, although containing 





Mr. Daly had discovered. Mr. Daly sent out a very 
strong traveling company, with Miss Jewett as the juven- 
ile lead. Fortwo seasons she traveled constantly through 
the West and South, playing almost everywhere and gain- 
ing an ample knowledge of the difficulties, trials and 
duties of the histrionic profession. The traveling com- 
pany brought out in rapid succession all the plays which 
Mr. Daly produced in New York. Chief among the 
characters which Miss Jewett interpreted to the satis- 
faction of the public and of her exX@cting manager was 
Fernande in Sardou’s play of that name, in which she 
held her own—and more than herfown—against the 
Clotilde of Clara Morris. When Miss Morris was recalled 
to New York, Miss Jewett succeeded to certain of her 
parts; and soon in this city she challenged the attention 
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once found a part with which she was 
in sympathy, and which she could 
personate with all her powers. She brought to the part 
a keener understanding of the feelings and manners of a 
pure young American girl than M. Sardou ever had, and 
in her hands the character was one which every gentle- 
man in the audience could understand and appreciate, 
and with which most men were ready to fall in love. 
This is one of her favorite rbtes. The others are A/ze, 
Monsieur Alphonse, Fernande, Ferriol and Seraphine.~ 
She has great admiration and respect for Dumas and 
Sardou, and in fact prefers their works to those of any 
other modern dramatists. > 
Miss Jewett is a very prétty blonde, with a slender 
figure, of medium height and gra carriage. She is 
now playing at the Union Square tre, whéfe she is 
renewing the success of the “ Banker’s Daughter.” 
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FS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


(Ohio) church choirs gave elaborate 
: ces on Christmas Day. 
=the Rive-King Concert Company gave one perform- 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 28th ult. 
_ «-Wilhelmj, Sternberg and Letitia Fritch gave a concert 
Monday evening at the Academy of Music in Jersey City. 
-++.Mr, Henschel’s second vocal recital will be given on 
uesday, January 4, with the assistance of W. H. Sherwood, 
ist. 
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.++»The new music hall in St. Louis was opened on Wed- 
nesday night of last week. It is 94 by 140 feet, three stories 
high, and cost $50,000. . 

-««-At the next public rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, of this city, on the 6th and 8th inst., in Stein- 
way Hall, Wiibelmj will be a soloist. 

++++Reuben Springer, the projector and benefactor of Cin- 
cinnati’s big music hall, who has been seriously ill, is said to 
be convalescent, and his early recovery is hoped for. 


...-At the next public rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, January 6 and 8, at Steinway Hall, August 
Wilhelmj, the éminent violinist, will be the solo artist, 

.»++Rudolph Bial, with an orchestra of 100 artists, will 
give a concert at the Academy of Music, on Friday, January 
28. Wilhelmj, the violinist, will be one of the chief attrac- 
tions. 

..»-Marie Roze appeared at Indianapolis, a few evenings 
ago, a8 Aida, supported by the Strakosch Opera Company. 
The house was crowded and Marie Roze met with her usual 
success. , 

«+++ Boston journal states that there is on exhibition in 
that city a Mexican lady without arms who plays the piano 
with her feet. Thus are the beneficent plans of nature 
thwarted. 

.++-Sophia Priestly gave a concert at Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday evening, assisted by Mrs. Belle Cole, Emily Spader, 
Henry Brandeis, E. A. Summers, Miss Curran. 18S Pieris 
and Miss Connor. . 

.»+»Rudolph Aronson’s orchestra gave a grand concert 
at the Metropolitan Concert Hall on Sunday evening, as- 
sisted by a full military band. A number of pieces were 
played by both bands in unison, 


-«-lt is expected that Mr. Daly will produce Genée’s 
latest operetta, ‘‘Nisidia,” early in January, with Hindu 
dancers and jugglers. The work has been eminently suc- 
cessful in Europe, particularly in Vienna, 

-++lt is reported that Gilbert and Sullivan are to postpone 
their visit to New York till next August, when their new 
opera will be produced. The work is, however, barely com- 
menced, and the title is not even yet decided on, 


.«+.The second concert of the Oratorio Society was given 
in Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening. ‘'The Messiah” 
was sung, with Lillian Bailey, soprano, Anna Drasdil, con- 
tralto; George Simpson, tenor; and Herr Georg Henschel, 
baritone, in the cast. 

..++The Tagliapietra Opera Company, after a protracted 
and unsuccessful trip in the West and South, has been dis- 
banded. Mr, Talbot, the tenor, has joined the troupe en- 
gaged to perform Mr. Cellier’s ‘‘Masque of Pandora” in 
Boston early in January. 

-++«The winter season of Italian opera at the Academy 
closed on Friday night of last week with ‘‘Lucia” instead of 
‘Don Giovanni.” The audience was large and enthusiastic. 
Mme. Gerster, Campanini, Galassi and Rinaldini, who were 
the stars of the occasion, were frequently recalled. 


.-»Another Saalfield concert took place at Steinway Hall 
on Monday evening. Amy Sherwin, Miss Winant, Signor 
Ferranti and the New York Philharmonic Club participated. 
Remenyi, the violinist, who is expected in town shortly, will 
be secured for the Saalfield concert on the 7th inst. 

Blanche Roosevelt, who is about to produce the 
**Masque of Pandora” in Boston, says that the designs for 
the costumes were made by Bolton Rowe, after pictures by 
Alma Tadema and other well known artists, and consequently 
that the representations will be acceptable to the public. 

-»++*Olivette,” as Anglicised by Fornie, music by An- 
drau, was produced for the first time in this country at the 
Bijou Opera House on Christmas afternoon, with a cast in- 
cluding Catherine Lewis, Hetty Lewis, John Howson, Digby 
V. Bell, Mr. Armand and Mr. Barton. The music is light 
and graceful. 

..«»Mrs, T, B. Musgrave gave a reception and musical 
matinée at her residence, 535 Fifth avenue, on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week. Arditi played the piano and Mme. 
Sacconi the harp, Gerster sang an aria from Benedict's ‘‘Car- 
nival de Venise,” Valleria an aria from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” 
and Ravelli and Del Puente duets and romanzas, 

.«++The 600th consecutive concert at Koster and Bial’s 
concert hall took place on Tuesday evening of last week. 
Herr Wilhelmj played the Max Bruch Concerto and the 
Polonaise de Concert by Ferdinand Laub. Rudolf Bial will 
end his engagement at this hall on Saturday, the 8th inst. 
Arrangements have been made with P. S. Gilmore and his 





band to continue the series of popular ‘concerts which made 
the hall a favorite resort. 

...-On Saturday, in Cincinnati, an audience of 4,000 list- 
ened to the oratorio, Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” performed there 
by the festival chorus of 600 voices, with the Cincinnati or- 
chestra, sixty pieces, Theodore Thomas director, and solo- 
ists—Miss Norton, soprano; Miss Cranch, contralto, and 
Messrs. Bischoff, tenor; Whitney, basso, and Whiting, or- 
ganist. The oratorio was given under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, with the chorus 
already organized for the festival of 1882. The rendering 
was highly satisfactory. Whitney’s interpretation of ** Why 
do the nations so furiously rage ?” was received with furious 
applause, and during the singing of the ‘*Hallelujah chorus” 
the entire audience rose up, as if moved by a sudden and 
common impulse. The weather was exceedingly bad, yet 
only about seven hundred seats in the great Music Hall were 
without occupants. 

...-The first of the series of chamber music concerts 
gotten up by Carl Feninger, was given in Steinway Hall on 
Thursday evening. Mme. Feninger, soprano; Louis Maas, 
a pianist who made his first appearance in this country, and 
an instrumental quartet consisting of Mr. Feninger and Mr- 
Roebbelen, violin; Mr. Risch, viola; and Mr. Miiller, cello, 
rendered the programme. At the next concert of the series, 
to take place in February, Joseffy will be the pianist. 

_...There is no brighter or more amiable gentleman on 
the road in this country the present season than Eugene 
Wetherell. He is, moreover, deservedly a great favorite with 
newspaper men. It is singular, therefore, that not one of 
them should have hit upon the brilliant idea of interviewing 
him on the great topic of the day, the Abbott Kiss. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BLooMINGTON, III., December 21.—A. Beuter gave an en- 
tertainment, assisted by his advanced pupils and the follow- 
ing talent: Mrs. N. Beurex, soprano; Alida Beuter, Lillian 


De Garmo, dramatic reader; Karl Schael@?r trite oloist, and 


erally superior to that of the soloists with exception of M 
Henschel. In the solo numbers were some faults of tempe 
too glaring to be passed over. The first tenor solo of the work 
“If with all your hearts,” was taken nearly a third too slow; 
and the same was the case with ‘‘ Then shall the righteous,” 
the latter, especially, dragging in a truly painful manner. 
This is the more inexcusable in a work like ** Elijah,” as the 

metronome markings are in every case attached to the num- 

bers, and the precise tempo desired by the composer could 

easily have been ascertained. The tenor part was allotted to 

Mr. Knorr. Nature has done much for this gentleman, in 

giving him a beautiful voice of great range; but upon the 

high notes he contracts and stiffens the muscles of his throat 

in such a manner as to produce a forced tone of hard quality, 

which often, by the means employed, is raised slightly above 

the proper pitch. Miss Dutton, the soprano, sang very bad- 

ly. She has a large and strong voice, but her method of using 
it is defective, and she frequently shows a painful disregard 

of pitch, This was apparent in most of her numbers. Mrs, 

D. Q. Scheppers, the contralto, I am sorry to be obliged to 
say, made a very unfavorable impression. She possesses 
some very good low notes, but is apparently incapable of 
sustaining atone. Her tremolo was so marked as to treas- 
form almost all of her sustained notes into their value in re- 
iterated sixteenths, a fault which entirely destroyed the beauty 
of the music assigned. When will singers learn thata tremolo 
employed occasionally at the proper places is a powerful aid 
in heightening dramatic effect, but when indulged in con- 
tinuously becomes ridiculous? Ettie Butler sang the part of 
the Youth in a sweet, pure voice, which formed a delightful 
contrast to the others. Though her part was a subordinate 
one, she succeeded in rendering it prominent by means of a 
careful and artistic rendition. Of course Mr. Henschel’s 
singing was the feature of the evening, and he was received 
with great warmth. His performance was a conscientious 
one, he, with one or two exceptions, making the most of his 
opportunities. Especially noticeable was his generally strict 
adherence to the tempo, rarely prolonging a note beyond its 
time, a fault very noticeable in some of the others who 
seemed to have no idea that points could be made by other 





Mr. Beuter’s male quartet. The programme was an tenet 
ing one, and drew out a good audience of the best people. 
The special features of the concert were the singing of the 
air, ‘‘ Eve’s Lamentation” (King), with flute duet obligato, 
which pleased the audience so much that a repetition of the 
latter portion of the soug was given. The reading of Miss 
De Garmo also elicited much applause from the audience. 
Karl Schaefer, flutist, made his first appearance at this con- 
cert as a soloist. Mr. Schaefer has recently located here, hav- 
ing come from Germany a short time ago. His playing gave 
great satisfaction, and he will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the musical ranks of this place. The singing of the male 
quartet was excellent, and was much applauded. The fol- 
lowing was the programme: Part /.—Piano duet, ‘* Peri 
Valses” (D’Albert Beuter), Rosa Stantz and Mr. Beuter; vocal 
duet, ‘‘I sing because I love to sing” (Pinsuti), Katie Rowell 
and Ettie Bunn; piano solo, ‘*‘Regrets—Barcarolle” (Ley- 
bach), Minnie Price; song, ‘‘Oh! how delightful” (Molloy), 
Alida Beuter; piano solo, ‘‘Fresh Life March” (Sudds), Mamie 
Cohn; reading, ‘* The Battle of Ivry,” Lizzie Quiggle; vocal 
solo, ‘‘Eve’s Lamentation” (King), Mrs. Nannie Beuter, with 
flute duet, played by Karl Schaefer and F. E. Stewart; piano 
solo, ‘‘Fra Diavolo” (Smith), Minnie Cohn. Part //.—Piano 
duet, ‘‘Oberon Fantasia” (Leybach), Mr. Beuter and Jessie 
Von Elsner; vocal solo, ‘‘Flight of the Birds” (Hodge), Celia 
Stanton; reading, Miss Lillian De Garmo; vocal solo, ‘‘Alice, 
where art thou?” (Ascher), Jessie Von Elsner; piano solo, 
‘Grand Valse Brillante” (Lysberg), Ida Mayers; vocal solo, 
“L’Estasie d’Amore” (Badia), Mrs. Nannie Beuter; flute 
solo, ‘Concert Stueck” (W. Popp), Karl Schaefer, accom- 
panied on the piano by Tina Niergarth; male quartet, ‘‘Ban- 
ish, O maiden!” (Lorenz), F. Conkling, F. E. Stewart, W. 
Granger and J. W. Downs. Miss Litta, with an excellent 
concert company, gives a concert here on the 25th, and the 
prospects for a very large turn out of musical people are 
good, as Miss Litta always drawslargeaudiences. ARION, 


Cuicaco, Ill., November 19.—The most important local 
musical event of the past week has been the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah” by the Beethoven Society of this 
city, under the leadership of Carl Wolfsohn, the part of 
Elijah being sung by George Henschel and the others by 
local talent. The choruses were, on the whole, well sung, 
and the attack was usually good. The chorus sang with 
great spirit, yet was often deficient in dramatic power, and 
failed to make an intelligent use of the great opportunities 
offered by the music. For example, in the chorus, ‘Yet 
doth the Lord see it not,” a strong accent upon the word 
“curse” (‘‘The curse of the Lord hath fallen down upon us”) 
would have added wonderfully to the effect, but it was want- 
ing. In ‘Baal, let thy flames fall,” there was plenty of vigor, 
but evenly distributed, whereas a special emphasis upon 
‘‘Baal” and ‘‘flames” would have rendered this dramatic 
chorus far more telling in its effect. Instances of this kind 
may be multiplied, but two are sufficient. A soloist is always 
expected to make ‘‘points,” and it should be equally de- 
manded of achorus, ‘ He watching over Israel” was taken 
ata false tempo, which injured its beauty very materially; 
but, on the whole, the chorus work was the best that has re- 
cently been done by this society; and despite faults, it is-en- 





-< shan by retaining tones and thus breaking the rhythmic 
mahiein i While his rendition was very free 
flow of the compo bin bounds, so that the flow of 
and plastic it was alway in anv 
the number was never checked for a momen 
impeded. In this, as in general style and phrasing, he should 
serve as an example for younger singers. It is long since 
such an artist has been heard in Chicago. The orchestra was 
deficient in string tone, but the wind was generally good. 
P. Lutkin, organist of the Cathedral of St. Peter and Paul, 
assisted at the great organ, playing the organ part, which 
Mendelssohn himself prepared for this oratorio, and dis- 
charged his task very satisfactorily. An occasional injudi- 
cious choice of registers, which made the organ too promi- 
nent, was his only fault. The trio, ‘‘ Lift Thine Eyes,” was 
very foolishly assigned to three choir boys from the cathedral 
who made very absurd, not to say painful, work of it, and 
even provoked some mirth on the part of the audience by 
their unfortunate performance. They were accompanied by 
the organ, although the number is expressly marked ‘ with- 
out accompaniment,” and even this failed to keep them up to 
the pitch. Mr. Henschel gave a song recital on Thursday 
evening in which he gained many new laurels. He will be 
gladly welcomed should he again visit Chicago, which it is 
sincerely hoped he will do at no distant day. The Strakosch- 
Hess Opera Company has held the boards at Haverly’s the 
past week, and has had fair though not crowded houses, The 
second and third representations of ‘* Mefistofele” were 
much more satisfactory than the first, both orchestra and 
soloists doing much better. The manner in which the score 
was played was much more artistic. Marie Roze has won 
her way to the hearts of this people, as was indicated by the 
size and enthusiasm of the audiences on the nights when she 
has appeared. I see no reason to alter my opinion of the 
work as expressed in my former letters. While acknowledg- 
ing many fine dramatic movements in the work, I was more 
than ever impressed with the presence of a great amount of 
worthless music. Of all the numbers, the simple duet be- 
tween Helen and Pantaiis, in the last act, found most general 
favor, and on one occasion it was given three times, two re- 
petitions being insisted on. Marie Roze created a profound 
impression each evening by her singing and acting in the 
prison and garden scenes, giving the difficult and often 
thankless music in a truly splendid manner. Mr. Conly de- 
serves great credit for his personation of Mefstofele, with 
the exception of the first night, and Perugini improved some- 
what in his intonation, though it is always far from pure. 
An important change was made in assigning the accompani- 
ment of a portion of the prologue to a cabinet organ behind 
the scenes instead of to the orchestra, which enabled the 
chorus to be heard where before their voices were undis- 
tinguishable. The coming week will be taken by the Rice’s 
Extravaganza Combination, with the new opéra bouffe, 
“‘Calmo;” and Rice’s ‘‘New Evangeline” is in preparation, 
Jarrett’s ‘‘Cinderella” Combination will appear at the Grand 
Opera House during the first week in January. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


jon. 


CINCINNATI, December 26.—The musical event of the week 
was the oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah,” on Christmas night, at 





titled to credit for many excellencies, as its work was gen- 





Music Hall, with Theodore Thomas as conductor, Mr, Whi- 
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ting as organist, with a chorus of 650 singers, and an orches- 
tra of 60 performers. The work was well done, and the 
immense hall filled. The soloists were Myron Whitney, Mr. 
Bischoff, Miss Norton and Miss Cranch. Instead of another 
full week of ‘‘Cinderella,” at Dexter Hall College of Music, 
it will only receive three more presentations—on Thursday 
night and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. A writer in 
the Commercial attributes the failure which attended the effort 
to organize a series of symphony concerts during the winter 
to the fact that the College of Music had nothing to do with 
the movement. Possibly some of the readers of THz CouRIER 
are not aware that the College of Music owns all of the State 
of Ohio and part of Indiana and Kentucky. Miles’ Juvenile 
Opera Company opens at Robinson’s Opera House on the 
27th. ‘Chimes of Normandy,” ‘The Little Duke,” and 
‘*Pinafore” will be given. The Strakosch and Hess Grand 
English Opera Troupe opens at Pike’s on the 27th, It will 
give during the week the operas of ‘‘Afda,” ‘‘Trovatore,” 
*“*Carmen,” ‘‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘ William Tell,” and ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl.” The opera for the matinee, Saturday, is not yet an- 
nounced. FELIX, 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, December 27.—Rice’s Comic Opera 
Company gave Cellier’s ‘‘Charity Begins at Home” and Sul- 
livan’s ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance’”’ at the Opera House during 
the past week, The attendance was very light, as the 
attraction was not very strong, the company not be- 
ing cast for a work like ‘*The Pirates,” which cer- 
tainly requires good singers as well as good act- 
ors. With the exception of Carrie Burtor, none of the 
members of the company distinguished themselves sufficient- 
ly to require special mention. The male chorus, which plays 
no unimportant part in this operetta, was unusually weak, 
consisting only of second tenors and first basses. The weak- 
ness of the whole must have been apparent to the manage- 
ment, which sent the chorus yesterday back to New York, 
and will hereafter confine itself to Cellier’s lighter works, 
such as ‘‘The Spectre Knight,” &c. The principals pro- 
ceeded to St. Louis, where they expect to draw full houses 
for two weeks at the Pickwick Theatre. Mac. 


Dayton, O., December 22.—The Amateur Musical Club 
gave its second entertainment at Association Hall on Tues- 
day evening, December 21. The club is composed of W. 
W. Lanthum, W. H. Boyer, H. Froelich, violinists; A. H. 
Poock, ’cello; H. Prugh, flute, and G. C. Odell, piano. On 
this evening they were assisted by Lewis Kette, violinist, and 
Bert Stubblebein, cornetist. The programme consisted of 
ten first-class selections. The entertainment was opened by 
the Musical Club playing a symphony of Haydn. Messrs. 
Lanthum and Qdell next played a duet on two pianos, well 
executing it and receiving a hearty encore. The male quartet, 
composed of Boyer, Froelich, Lanthum and Odel, sang ‘‘Two 
Roses” and showed careful training. The ‘cello sulo by 
Albert Poock was encored several times, the young man 
having shown a fine comprehension of that difficult instru- 
ment. The string quartet from Weis, played by Lanthum, 
Boyer, Froelich and Poock was a fine composition and well 
rendered. Mr. Boyer then sang solo, ‘‘Heaven Hath Shed a 
Tear,” which was finely sung and the crowning success of the 
“entertainment. Lewis Kette played the obligato, which, with 
his violin solo, was one of the most pleasing features of the 
occasion, and the hearty encore he received showed that the 
audience appreciated his endeavors to please them. ‘‘Love 
Night,” as sung by the male quartet, was heartily enjoyed. 
Bert Stubbelbein played his two cornet solos with fine execu- 
tion, and for which he can feel justly proud. He is young 
yet and has a fine musical career before him. The entertain- 
ment closed with the overture, ‘‘Bohemian Girl,” played by 
the club, assisted by Bert Stubblebein, and was a success 
musically as well as financially, and will long be remembered 
by its friends. The Fourth Regiment Band and Orchestra 
went to Miamisburg on the 16th and did a good business, the 
principal features of the performance were the violin solo by 
Mr. Habernicht, cornet solo by H. W. Ratchellor and the 
drum and xylophone solos by Fred Wonder. It is thought 
the band will go down again soon. Chas. Bell, a former 
member of the Amateur Musical Club, recently moved to 
Rochester, N. Y., to engage in busines pursuits. His many 
friends wish him success. Nellie Chadwick, formerly of 
Dayton but now a resident of Chicago, took part in a concert 
in that city on the 15th and did herself credit. Tue MusicaL 
AND Dramatic Courter is gaining ground every day. It can 
be had of Lee Wolf & Brother, No. 6 West Third street. 
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A. Butterfield’s 


Fort Wayng, Ind., December 20.—]. 
» new comedy opera, entitled ‘*‘ Widow Glass; or, the Romance 
of a Summer,” was given by amateurs to fair audiences on 


the gth, roth and 11th. The scene of the opera is laid at an 
imaginary place, called ‘‘ Rocky Cove,” near Boston, and 
the dramatis persona are as follows, Widow G/ass, contralto, a 
shrewd Yankee widow, who is the keeper of a boarding 
house at Rocky Cove; Sam Brass, bass, a retired whaler, who 
is employed by the widow to secure boarders, and as general 
assistant; /rene Latimer, soprano, an orphan heiress; /une 
Denny, mezzo soprano, Miss Latimer's friend; Senator Come- 
upinaday, tenor, Miss Latimer’s uncle and guardian; Lieutenant 
Harvey Ralston, tenor,-the suitor of Miss Latimer; Hampton 
|Jonesby, baritone, a Boston swell and friend of Ralston; 
chorus, the Boston friends of Lieutenant Ralston and Miss 





Latimer. Musically, the work is a great success, and was 
most heartily appreciated by the audiences. Dramatically, 
the opera needs revision, the plot made stronger, and the 
speaking parts made to contain a stronger vein of wit. As 
the performance of the work here was only a test of its merits, 
no doubt the authors will make such revisions as the ex- 
perience of putting the work on the stage will suggest. What 
the success of the work will be when done by professionals, 
for whom it is intended, it is hard to predict. On the 17th 
and 18th, J. B. Leslie gave two evening performances and a 
matinee of Stratton’s operetta, ‘‘ Fairy Grotto,” to fair au- 
diences. The choruses were finely done by seventy-five 
children from the public schools. Unfortunately the same 
praise cannot be given to the adult parts, either musically or 
dramatically. The grotto scene was beautiful, and it brought 
forth rounds of applause. The ‘* Pirates of Penzance” was 
given on the 16th by D‘Oyly Carte’s company to the largest 
audience of the season. The company is to spend this week 
at Louisville. MARK MArvIN. 


GRAND Rapips, Mich., December 25.—A vocal and instru- 
mental concert for the benefit of Prof. Hennig, leader of the 
Second Regiment Band, will be held at Friedrich’s Hall on 
the 27th. The various Catholic churches in the city present- 
ed appropriate music on Christmas Day. The Rive-King 
Concert Company will give one performance on the 28th. 

E. A. STOWE. 


HAMILTON, Ont., December 27.—The Holman English 
Opera Company gave three performances at the Grand Opera 
House last week. On Friday, the 24th, it produced *‘Satan- 
ella” to a slim house; ‘tH. M. S. Pinafore,” Saturday mat- 
inée to a good house; and on Saturday night, to a full house, 
‘La Fille de Madatwe Angot.” The company gave general 
satisfaction. Drew’s ‘‘Opera-Mad” Combination is booked 
for December 31 and January 1 at the Grand. R. E. S. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl., December 19.—The seventy-seventh 
soirée musicale of the Illinois Conservatory of Music on 
Friday night was the third of the season There is no abate- 
ment of interest on the part of the public in the work of 
this long-established music school. The weather was very 
bad but the attendance very good. An excellent programme 
was offered, designed, I suppose, to show the instrumental 
resources of the faculty, among other good things. There 
are four members who play, each, two or more instruments 
well, as for example: Johannesen, piano and violin; Barlow, 
organ and cornet; Nutting, flute, ’celloand horn; Thompson, 
piano and viola. I do not believe there is a music school 
west of Cincinnati able to produce as many good soloists as 
this conservatory. Fannie Rees, another member of the 
faculty, sang the Scena ed Aria ‘‘Puritani,” ‘‘Give Me Back 
My Hope.” This number is entitled to special notice, as it 
was, beyond question, an artistic performance. The pupils 
deserving mention were Lillie Bothwell, lola Wight and 
Clara Wilson. Among the débutantes were Mettie Stewart, 
violin, and Emma Van Zandt, piano. ‘‘Pinafore” is advertised 
for January 7 by the Madrigal Society—I don’t know for 
what reason unless for a sort of reunion of the old cast that 
gave up two years ago, some members of which are married 
and others, perhaps, are about to be obscured in the same 
way. OTHO. 


La Fayette, Ind., December 18.—Musical entertainments 
have been scarce thus far, but show signs of picking up. 
D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company presented ‘* The Pirates of 
Penzance” on the 17th. This was the first performance of this 
opera in La Fayette, and the Grand Opera House was crowded. 
The opera was put on in fine style, with magnificent scenery, 
a strong chorus, excellent suloists and a splendid orchestra. 
The playing of the latter was a great treat to the audience, in 
contrast with the miserable performance of our regular Opera 
House orchestra. Minnie Walsh as MMade/, Wallace Mac- 
Creery as Frederick, and J. W. Ryley as the Major General, 
deserve particular mention. On the 18th, the Rentz-Santley 
Novelty Company appeared to fair audiences in a variety 
olio and a burlesque on the ‘* Pirates of Penzance,” entitled 
‘*Penn’s Aunts Among the Pirates.” Philip Phillips and 
son are advertised for an ‘‘Evening of Song” at the Ninth 
Street M. E. Church on the 18th. For December 25, Christ- 
mas evening, the Boston Ideal Opera Company is promised 
in Von Suppe’s comic opera, ‘‘ Fatinitza.” The Berger 
Family, which was booked for December 14, has canceled 
its engagement. A. M. 


LaFAYETTE, Ind., December 27.—The only musical event 
of note to chronicle is the appearance of the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company on Christmas evening, to a very large and 
fashionable audience. The opera produced was Von Suppe’s 
‘*Fatinitza,” with Adelaide Phillips as Viadimir, Geraldine 
Ulmar as the Princess Lydia, W. H. Fessenden as Julian 
Hardy, the newsparer reporter, and W. H. Macdonald and 
H. C. Barnabee as General Kantchukoff and Jzzet Pasha re- 
spectively. The chorus, although not very large, showed 
careful training and sang with good effect, while the orches- 
tra, under direction of S. L. Studley, did good work. On 
the whole, the performance was very good and was well re- 
ceived by the audience, a repetition being demanded of 
nearly every number. M. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis , December 25.—This week the Boston 
Ideal Opera Company played here in ‘‘Chimes of Nor- 





mandy,” ‘ Fatinitza” and “‘ Pinafore.” * 

course, excellent, and the acting much” 
pected. But such a voice and style as Mr. 
almost thrown away in such things as these. 

in progress a Welsh Zisteddfod, or prize ce 

ing societies, closing with a cuncert ‘this eveni 
week Haworth's Jubilee Singers will be at the 
The Turner Hall programme to-morrow is of a Wi ht | 
popular character. “Fe 


PHILADELPHIA, December 28,—Mapleson’s Italian 
Company will commence a brief engagement of nine night’ 
and one matinee at the Academy of Music on Monday even. 
ing, January 10. An arrangement which insures a brilliant 
season of Italian opera has been completed between J, H. 
Mapleson and F. B. Pugh, the enterprising manager, to 
whom Philadelphia is indebted for so many pleasant enter. 
tainments. Mr. Pugh will take the management of Her 
Majesty’s Opera Troupe, and all the leading artists, Gerster, 
Cary, Campanini, Galassi, Del Puente will appear under the 
orchestral leadership of Signor Arditi, in a popular and 
brilliant list of operas, comprising ‘‘Mefistofele, ‘‘Afda,” 
‘*Rigoletto,” *‘Lucia,” ‘‘Sonnambula.”’ I have already spoken 
about the Conservatory of Music which will be erected next 
to the Chestnut Opera House, and in which the free training 
of voices will be one of the principal features. The study of 
singing has lately taken here a great impulse. Philadelphia 
has able teachers, prominent among whom is P. Rondinella, 
who has just published six first vocalizing melodies for the 
study of the various embellishments in singing. Those who 
know the merit of Rondinella’s teaching and his great ex- 
perience in the cultivation of the voice, cannot but expecta 
valuable addition to the best compositions written for the 
study of the vocal art. I have seen also from the same com- 
poser a hymn for soprano, ‘‘Christ the Lord is Risen To-day,” 
which shows to its best advantage the talent and ability of 
the writer. The devout style of this composition renders it 
entirely adapted for Church service, The Thursday rehearsals 
of the Germania orchestra are growing every week in popu- 
larity. Last Thursday Rubinstein’s ‘‘Dance of the Bayadere 
No. 1,” from Ferramors, and the third and fourth movements 
from Gade’s Symphony No. 5, were listened to by a refined 
and appreciative audience, Tne Soldene Comic Opera Com- 
pany began a successful season last week at the Chestnut 
‘‘The Naval Cadets” and ‘‘Genevieve 
This week ‘'La Fille 


, 


Street Opera House. 
de Brabant” were on the programme, 
de Mme. Angot,” ‘‘The Chimes” and ‘‘La Grande Duchesse’ 
will be given. J. ViENNOT 


Sr. Louis, December 20, 1880.—English opera engrossed 
the attention of the amusement-loving public last week, 
Emma Abbott and her company appearing eight times in as 
many different operas, each time to large and fashionable 
houses. Mr. Staunton, the new tenor, who made his first 
appearance in opera here, made a good impression. The 
chorus and orchestra are better than on the troupe’s last 
visit. Leavitt's Grand English Opera Burlesque Company, 
an unusually large organization, has given Offenbach’s last 
operatic production, ‘‘La Fille du Tambour Major,” during 
the past week at the Grand Opera House, and will continue 
through the coming week. There was nothing else of im- 
portance, musically, during the week. 
the holidays usually affects concerts and entertainments of 
that character; so musical matters will be rather quiet until 
after January 1. The Strakosch and Hess English Opera 
Company is underlined for January 3. Mapleson’s Opera 
Company will be here in February. A. N. DANTE. 


The near approach of 


WATERBURY, Conn.; December 27.—The Ansonia Opera 
Company played ‘ Pinafore” to a small house on December 
23. Itisto be regretted, as thit company gave a very fine 
performance. Scott Irwin as Capt. Corcoran, Lottie Hotch- 
kiss as Josephine, and Mrs. George Church as Auttercup, were 
good. Jennie Powe made a charming Heée; her song ad- 
dressed to the Admirai, in the last act, was heartily encored, 
Fred. Bisbois’ rendition of ‘‘Jack is every inch a sailor” re- 
ceived a triple encore. The chorus of eighty voices was 
made up of local talent from Ansonia, Seymour and Nauga- 
tuck. Brv &Ly. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ARAMBURO.—Signor Aramburo is said to have had a great 
success in ‘‘Norma,” at Havana. What kind of success 
was it? Like that he had here? 

ARCHER.—Frederic Archer, organist and music director of 
the Alexandra Palace, London, was a passenger by the Bri- 
tannic, which arrived on Saturday last. 

BARONCELLI.—A young tenor, Signor Baroncelli, has been 
singing in ‘‘Sonnambula” and ‘*Lucia” with much success 
at the Theatre Brunetti, Bologna. 

BarBIERI.—The baritone, Barbieri, was exceedingly well 
received in Venice some weeks or so ago. Fine presents 
were offered him, among them a remontoir, with a chain of 
gold, a ring, and a pin set in brilliants, and a laurel crown. 

D’ANGERI,—Signora Anna D’Angeri, the well known 
prima donna, is about to be married to a rich gentleman of 
Trieste, named Vittorio Salem, 
has a 


tenor, great 


the opera 


Garcia.—Signor Garcia, the had 
success in Verdi’s opera of ‘Don Carlos,” 
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the inauguration of the theatrical season at 


The famous tenor, Gayarre, is to sing in the 
» with Pasqua, at the Theatre Royal, Madrid. 
lanco.—Caterina Marco is now in Italy, according to the 
sof that country. 
assint.—A priffia donna named Ida Venier-Massini has 
d a success in Bastia in ‘“‘Norma” and ‘‘Ruy Blas.” 
PASCHALIS.—The eminent mezzo-soprano, Adele Paschalis, 
has gone to Odessa, She was engaged by telegraph. 
Parti.—The diva Patti made her appearance at the theatre, 
Madrid, December 6, in ‘‘Traviata.” 
' Rosst,—Lauro Rossi, the venerated musician, who had re- 
tired to private life to avoid all music, conservatories and 
theatres, has returned to Naples, and again assumed his po- 
sition of director of that college of music. 
Rossi.—The journals of Paris assert Ernesto Rossi will 
soon appear in opera in that city. 
Tusertint.—A basso comico, Signor Tubertini, has made 
a most successful début in Odessa Theatre in the réle of 
Don Bartolo, in Rossini's ‘‘Il Barbiére.” 


ORGAN NOTES. 








[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 

.. «There is very little difference between the organist who 
uses the tremolo constantly and a singer who willfully sings 
with the same bad effect. Both should be left without lis- 
teners, 

..+-lt is not probable that the tuning business will be 
very brisk with organ builders now, most of the instruments 
in churches having been put in order for Christmas Day. A 
month before Easter will bring a revival of this special 
branch of the organ builder’s trade; and if this revival be less 
great than it has recently been, it will be great enough to 
keep a good number of men employed and thé organ builders 
themselves from getting the blues. 

....Young & Sons, of Manchester, England, have com- 
pleted an organ for the parish church, Liff, and it was opened 
by Mr. Burroughs, organist of the church, last month. The 
great organ contains 8, swell 8, and pedal 1 stop, besides 
couplers and composition pedals. This firm has also finished 
an organ (the gift of Mrs. H. Brundrett), for the Independent 
Methodist Chapel, Stretford. The organ, which was opened 
by S. W. Pilling November 17, has 7 stops to the great organ, 
6 to the swell, pedal, grand bourdon, couplers, and compo- 
sition pedals, 

..We have been asked again how a fugue is best regis- 
tered on the average organ. The answer to a question of this 
kind is not easily given, for even different fugues need dif- 
ferent treatment. One in the alla breve style must be 
“stopped” in a different manner to another more florid in 
It is difficult, therefore, to lay down precise rules 
for fugue performance, There can be no doubt that it is safe 
to avoid using 16-foot registers when playing such works, as 
well as the mixtures, and even the reeds, except in passages 
marked //—all the 8-foot registers coupled, with part of the 
4-foot stops, and an occasional employment of a light reed 
like the oboe, and only here and there the full organ; these 
simple and general rules can be pretty well applied to the 
performance of all fugues and pieces of an elaborate contra- 
puntal character, At least, by adhering to these rules one 
will err on the safe side, and gain a reputation for good taste 


character. 


and judgment. 

....The elaborate programmes that were prepared for per- 
formance on Christmas Day have all become retics of the 
past. The overworked singers, choir directors and organists 
feel the relief consequent on a continued and strained exer- 
tion. Some have been satisfied with very little return for 
their labor, and would cheerfully undergo the same severe 
rehearsing for alike result. Others are sufficiently pleased 
with what has been and now is, and would not care to endure 
again the annoyances lately experienced, even for the sake of 
what has been attained, Still others of a more practical turn 
of mind, among whom might be counted gifted artists, ques- 
tion the results obtained from so much trouble and harassing 
care, and would be loath to travel the same road in order to 
reap the same reward. But to whichever category our read- 
ers belong, they will no doubt admit that the preparation and 
anticipation were pleasant, but equally so the remembrance 
of the past. It is a good thing that Christmas comes but 
once a year. 

..+»What can be said in favor of music committees ? When 
a new organ is to be obtained, to which organ builder do they 
lend the most willing ear? To that one who promises them all 
modern improvements? Or to the other one who will guar- 
antee them the most beautiful quality of tone? To neither of 
these is the contract likely to be given. To whom then, it 
may beasked? Why, to the builder who wilh offer to furnish 
an organ with the most pipes for a given amount of money. 
This is what tells with men who look upon an organ as hav- 
ing but little artistic value, and, therefore, seek quantity al- 
ways in preference to quality.’ Besides which, a pipe is a 
pipe to those who do not know what difference there is be- 
wween them, a 2-foot pipe counting one just as much as a 16- 


foot pipe, the enormous difference of cost between them not 
being considered. Thus is the bliss of ignorance responsi- 
ble for some very undesirable things—an inferior organ for 
one of them. 


..++eLewis & Co,, London, have built for St. Peter’s, Eaton 
square, a large organ, having: Great organ, 19g stops; swell, 
14; choir, 12; pedal, 8, and couplers, 8 stops, in all 61 stops. 
The Musical Standard says that all the stops in the instru- 
ment run through the whole compass. The pipes of the man- 
ual staps are entirely of spotted metal, with the exception of 
a few of the lower octaves. The great organ stops are ar- 
ranged on three sound-boards, the large reeds being on 
7-inch pressure. There being no room for a solo manual, 
two pneumatic knobs have been added to the great organ— 
one giving full great and pedals, and the other reducing to 
flute harmonique and sub-bass on the pedals. 


NEW MUSIC. 


(Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician. | 








C. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit. 

Jesus Dulcis Memoria (enored GOMg)..00.60 55 sveesecs S. Mazurette. 

One of Mr. Mazurette’s weakest pieces. Neither the mel- 
ody nor harmony is above the average, and but little skill is 
displayed in the presentation of the accompaniment. With 
regard to proof reading it need only be said that there are 
even three mistakes in the second line of the prelude. Com- 
pass, D to F sharp. 


M. Gray, San Francisco. 
.-- Annie F, Harrison. 
H. W. Patrick. 


. In the Gloaming 

. Swing Low, schottische 

. Caprice Lancers 

. The Nob Hill Racquet............. 
. G iden Locks, Spanish dance... ... 
. Freaks of 'Frisco, mazurka caprice. 
. Les Immortelles, valse de concert.. “ R. Lucchesi. 

No. 1,—Quite a pretty ballad. It is nicely written and 
shows some talent. The composer has not attempted too 
much, and has, therefore, issued a work which will gener- 
ally please. A fair voice and style are necessary to do it 
justice. Compass, Dto D or F. 

No. 2.—Of no musical worth, but it has a good movement, 
and will be liked by those who care for dance rhythms. A 
mistake or two is apparent. 

No. 3.—A lively set of ‘‘lancers,” founded on a number of 
wel] known melodies, such as ‘‘Squire and Maria,” ‘‘Happy 
asa King,” ‘‘The Two Obadiahs,” &c. Some passages are 
not well written, but exhibit a lack of knowledge and skill. 
One or two errors are perceptible, 

No. 4.—A galop which will take very well with the multi- 
tude, Of course it bears a similarity to the thousand and 
one others after which it is modeled. It is, perhaps, varied 
a trifle more than some of the rest. 

No. 5.—A graceful, yet rather vigorous dance, and cal- 
culated to produce a good effect when well played. The 
ideas are neither commonplace nor original, but such as they 
are will be certain to please nine of ten who play the piano, 
The piece is in no wise difficult, but requires fair execution, 
especially the last page. 

No 6.—For a light composition, the ‘‘Freaks of 'Frisco” is 
a success. It is graceful, pretty, and not exactly common- 
place. Played with delicacy, the piece would please more 
than such things generally do. The concluding page is well 
written and quite effective. Mistakes have been overlooked 
in the proof reading. 

No. 7.—Quite effective and brilliant, and contains ideas of 
a higher order than many works of its class. There are some 
thought and constructive skill exhibited in this valse, and 
good pianists need not be ashamed to play it on certain or- 
In the drawingroom it will’be taken 


(aswebeas S. Arrillaga. 
cancouawall A. C. Eimer. 


dinary occasions. 


kindly to. 


J. M. Russell, Boston, 
(female voices)....Gade. 
bes MBhring. 
Et. Soubre. 


“ 


Schehlmann. 
..J. Michael Bach 


No. 1.—A beautiful litthe work which shows the talent of 
the composer, and what small and simple means are. required 
to make an interesting piece when technical knowledge is 
combined with natural gifts. It should form part of the ré- 
pertoire of every club of female voices. The opening solo 
is marked for ‘‘tenor.” Is it not a mistake ? 

No, 2.—Nicely written, but rather weak. It is hardly like- 
ly to become popular. Commonplace phrases are too fre- 
quently employed for much interest to be felt in the piece. 

No. 7.—Quite a difficult composition to render well, but 
certain to make a good effect and create a great impression 
when ably interpreted. Both knowledge and conception are 
displayed as well as continuity of thought. The ending is 
very effective, although it will not be generally too well per- 
formed. Good clubs of male voices should add this piece to 
their répertoire. 

No. 4.—The music per se is not of very great value or even 
original, but the novel way in which it is presented calls for 
admiration. The voices are divided into two choirs—one 
which sings the melody proper with the text; the other which 


. Spanish Serenade 
. The Evening Bells 
. “I know that my Redeemer sang | “ 








renders the accompaniment to the syllables ‘Tra, la, la!” 
The movement is that of a “Bolero.” Delivered intelligently 
and tastefully, it is certain to please, 

No. 5.—Not very interesting or likely to be much admired. 
The piece is rather weak than otherwise, although tolerably 
well written. 

No. 6.—A plain piece of part-writing which cannot make 
sufficient return for even the time it would take to learn to 
sing it. The title is rather an ambitious one, seeing that the 
music is inferior. The accent of the words is not always 
good. A consecutive fifth shows itself on the last page. . 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


.-+-A,. Vianesi, the conductor, has been sojourning at 
Nice. 

...-Liszt has left Rome and has taken winter quarters at 
Buda-Pesth. 

....Verdi has gone to Genova, where, as usual, he will 
pass some months, 

..++The Palma Theatre, at Majorka, is soon to be opened 
with an Italian opera company. 

....A new opera, ‘‘ Ugo and Parisina,” has just been writ- 
ten by G. B. Bergamini, of Ferrara. 

..+»The ‘*Promessi Sposi,” by Ponchielli, will soon be 
represented at Social Theatre, Lodi. 

.+++The operas to be performed at the Concordi Theatre, 
Padova, are ‘‘Africaine” and ‘* Mefistofele.” 

.»+»Unpleasant reports of the Theatre of Corffi have been 
received. Business is not good and the general company 
does not please. 

..--Irma Mery, in the réle of Amedia, in ‘‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” has had a good success, if the journals of Genoa 
are to be believed. 

+++slt is reported that in the approaching season at the 
Scala, the tenor, Giovanni De Reszké, who has a very splen- 
did voice, will sing. 

...-Georg Henschel was elected a member of the old Phil- 
harmonic Society, London, England, at a special meeting of 
that society on November 22. 

...--A new society of dilettanti is being formed at Este, 
under the name of the Philharmonic Union, to be directed 
by Adolfo Corradi. This society promises to do some good 
work, 

...-After the representation of ‘‘Afda” at Monaco, the 
King of Bavaria sent each of the artists who took part in 
Verdi’s masterpiece a gift worthy of a sovereign’s munifi- 
cence, 

-++-At the same time that a German operetta company 
makes its appearance in Italy, an Italian operetta company, 
under Scalvini’s management, goes to Vienna. A desirable 
exchange ! 

..++The representations of Italian opera with Patti, at the 
Casino of Monte Carlo, will commence January 20. The 
operas chosen are ‘‘ Barbiére,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘ Faust,” 
**Lucia,” and ‘*‘ Don Pasquale.” 

....The first opera that will be presented at Stoccarda is 
‘‘La Sposa degli Spiriti,” composed by Duke Eugene, of 
Wiirtemberg. The mise en scéne will cost about 22,500 francs, 
and the costumes about 8,750 francs. “ 

..+-The last evening of ‘* Mefistofele,” at Vicenza, there 
was presented to Maestro Gialdino Gialdini a laurel crown, 
with a rather lengthy inscription upon it, in praise of his 
achievements as an orchestral director. 

..+.The first evening’s performance at the new Theatie 
Costanzi, Rome, with the opera of ‘‘ Semiramide,” netted 
16,000 francs. The second evening the theatre was 
empty. An excellent beginning, but poor continuation. 

...-A few evenings ago, at the St. Petersburg Imperial . 
Theatre, the excellent tenor Iginio Corsi was invited to per- 
form in ‘‘Don Giovanni.” He accepted the invitation and | 
obtained a complete success, being greatly applauded in all 
his solos. 


....-Bella Beringer, a native of this city, recently gave a 
pianoforte concert in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, which, 
according to the Frankfurter Zeitung, was a success in every 
sense. ‘Miss Beringer,” says that journal, ‘* shows an ad- 
mirable taste, great scholarship, and, above all, a touch of the 
instrument which, when required, will tise into great force.” 

..+.'' Alda” has just been given for the first time at the 
Frankfort Theatre, and it had a really enthusiastic success, { 
The journals of that city praise very much the orchestral 
director, M, Dessoff, and among the singers, Frau Wilt, 
Aida; Moran-Olden, Amueris; Candidus, Rhadames, and 
Beck, Amonasro, Also the mise en scéne was exceptionally 
splendid. 

...+In the festal programme that will take place at Vienna 
during the month of February, to celebrate the marriage of 
the hereditary prince, there will be a grand evening of opera. 
The theatre will be converted into a charming garden and 
traversed by thickets of laurel; from the orange and jasmine 
wi!l be reflected the dazzling ray of the electric light. The 
court orchestra and that of Philharmonie will fill the immense | 
inclosure with the melodies of Johann Strauss and Joseph 
Lanner, the father of Viennese waltz writers. The arts will 
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ly their greatest homage to the young betrothed, while an 
of the Burg Theatre will recite a poem by Weilen, the 
perial and royal privileged court poet. 
.--Minnesingers, the ancient name of German poets, has 
n revived in England, at Portsmouth, by a body of gentle- 
pn, principally naval and military officers, who entertain 
pir friends at smoking concerts, at which the pipe or the 
r may be smoked to the sound of melody without the 
ting influences of the fair sex. These Portsmouth 
f nesingers have won for themselves the reputation of 
ssessing vocal and instrumental talents far above the 
age; they have had one of their concerts conducted by 
Julius Benedict, and they have induced Henry Leslie, as 
e of their professional honorary members, to write a part- 
ig for them and promise to wield the baton on the occasion 
its being sung in public. 
-+eAt one of Mr. Cowen’s recent orchestral concerts in 
ndon a new scene added by Wagner to his opera of ‘‘Tann- 
ser” was performed for the first time in England. A cor- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian says of this scene: 
is simply delirium tremens set to music. It is very 
iking all the same, as one might expect alcoholic ex- 
ation confined with amorous frenzy to be. The scene in 
estion is meant to figure in the introduction of the first act 
'*Tannhauser,’ wherein Bicchantes of love indulge in 
gies which are musically expressed chiefly through the 
sdium of ‘diminished sevenths’ and unceasing tremolos for 
2 violins,” 


}....-Pauline Lucca is now at Vienna and is singing with 
| her powers unimpaired and drawing crowded houses. In 
Carmen ” especially, says an exchange, she takes every one 
storm. The music lies well within the compass of her 
, ce, she looks the part to perfection, and her acting bears 
~ stamp of genius. Her Carmen is a child of nature, 
ssionate, untutored, wayward—carrying her own evil fate 
her own recklessly impulsive disposition. But she invests 
e character with poetry and refinement, while there is no 
ch about it that is out of harmony with the rest. 

.--A clever Englishman, Mr. Engert, has invented a new 

onant drum, which is destined to considerably amplify and 
velop the sonorousness of the tone of the instrument, &c. 
Franging some of these prepared drums in a concert room 
theatre, one can, says the inventor, better very much the 
bustic qualities. This invention will be, as at first, sub- 

ted for approval to artists and those possessed of intelli- 
int knowledge on the subject. 

...The journals of Madrid report that the management of 
e Theatre Royal has been able to engage the celebrated 
hor Gayarre, on the following conditions: Three thousand 

tas for each representation, twelve representations in the 
onth; that is to say, forty-eight in the season, and a benefit 
e of all expense. Moreover, on the 15th of the present 
mth the ‘‘diapason normal” was reéstablished in the or- 
pstra of the above theatre. 

.-.Giglio Nordica springs up everywhere. She has re- 
ntly been singing in ‘‘Don Giovanni” at the Imperial 

eatre, St. Petersburg. The Golos says: *‘Signora Nordica 

ined the most satisfying success in the part of Donna 
vira. She sang very well; her young, pure and beautiful 
ce told particularly well in the ‘quartet’ of the first act 

d in the ‘terzet of the masks.’” 








Periods in Music. 


IRST period, 370 to 1400, Ambrose (374) selected 
certain of the Greek modes for chants. Gregory (590) 
ived the forgotten work of the good Milanese bishop, and 
ded four new scales. Then came Huchbald of Tournay 
2), who introduced a sort of harmony which must have 
ymbled the mixture stop of the organ. Guido (1020) of 
ezzo and Franco of Cologne (1200), who between them 
ide the honors of descant, cantus mensurabilis, or division 
p bars, and flats and sharps, together with the invention of 
monochord. In the second period, 1400 to 1600, we have 
quin des Pres in Belgium and Palestrina in Italy, and the 
b of a true system of tonality; and when we enter the third 
iod, 1600 to 1750, we have reached the true octave, the 
jor and minor scale, in which we find the uniform arrange- 
nt of semitones and the perfect cadence, ascribed by some 
onte Verde, 1770. When this moment arrived the basis 
sound musical development was reached, and modern 
Sic then first became possible. The science of the cloister 
at last stepped forth to wed, to train and discipline the 
id, untutored art of the world outside. Rapid and sudden, 
p the burst of Greek sculpture or Italian painting, was the 
t and progress of modern music, the instant the science 
he Church touched the heart of the world. Carissimi 
d 1672; he was the type of the transition period. He 
ht have seen Palestrina, and he lived to hear Corelli. In 
elli’s lifetime the germ of every style of music since 
bwn arose. He witnessed the singing schools of Naples 
he South, the rise of the great violin schools in the North, 
foundation of the oratorio in Rome, the progress of in- 
mental music throughout Italy, France, and England. 
‘this took place in the last century, and we are struck 
h a certain awe when we remember that men are still 
0) alive who may have listened to Mozart (died 1791) and 
versed with the venerable Haydn (died 1808).—Good Words. 





The Philharmonic Society, Thomas, and the 
Opera. 
ICHARD GRANT WHITE is evidently fond of 
gossiping, as may be seen from the following quota- 
tion, taken from an article which appeared in last Sunday’s 
Times. Whether the remarks are accurate or not makes but 
little difference, as they are good reading: 

I know the history of the Philharmonic Society well from 
its very beginning. Although I was not then a man, I was 
one of its earliest subscribers and associate members, and 
for twenty years did not miss one of its concerts or rehear- 
sals, and I know of my own knowledge that during all that 
time, from the very beginning, it presented the best music 
and the freshest music, just as it does now; and I know that 
from the very beginning the attendance at its concerts was 
large; that soon the audiences filled every available seat and 
standing place, whatever hall was used, and that the concerts 
and rehearsals became so profitable that the performing 
members of the society had large dividends at the end ot the 
season. But I also know that ere long, although the num- 
ber of subscribers increased greatly, the number of intelli- 
gent listeners to the music did not increase, or increased 
very slightly. The Philharmonic became fashionable among 
the younger part of the rich and ‘‘elegant” people who began 
to throng New York; and the result was that, although the 
rehearsals and concerts were crowded, the seats were filled 
with a gossiping, gabbling, flirting crowd of finely dressed 
girls and youths who made it difficult for others to enjoy the 
music. As fashion always changes, there was soon a change 
and a falling off, and the Philharmonic was no longer ‘‘the 
thing” among these newly come rich and “elegant” New 
Yorkers. Then Mr. Thomas, who had previously, in con- 
nection with Mr. Mason, Mr. Matska and Mr. Bergner, 
given, during ten or twelve years, his noble series of string 
quartet concerts to full houses, set up his symphony per- 
formances, and went to work to build up his orchestra. His 
concerts soon attracted the serious lovers of music (as to 
whom more anon), and the consequence was that the Phil- 
harmonic Society, instead of being evidence of a great and 
increasing public capacity for music in New York, went 
rapidly to the verge of ruin. Its concerts were almost de- 
serted for a series of years, and there was a question whether 
the society would not have to dissolve, I know whereof I 
am speaking, for members of the Board of Directors laid 
their whole case before me in their perplexity. Prosperity 
returned to the society with the election of Mr. Thomas to 
be its conductor. 

And now as to this conductor, the musicians who make 
up his band, the Philharmonic, and Dr. Damrosch’s—for 
they are to all intents and purposes the same. These mu- 
sicians, with all respect to their merit, cannot properly be 
described as the best exponents of their art; nor have they, 
or at least any great number of them, been attracted to New 
York as a great centre of music. With some notable excep- 
tions, they were originally only such a band of musicans as 
may be found in almost any town of moderate size in Ger- 
many; and no small: number of them came here merely to 
“go to America” and to live by other crafts than that of mu- 
sic. But this band of German musicians has one reason for 
pride; Theodore Thomas has grown out of it. He is not the 
greatest conductor in the world, as he himself well knows; 
but he is a great conductor, and he is one of the most thor- 
ough musical drill masters that ever lived. He has his band 
completely under the control of his will. He rides his or- 
chestra as a great horseman sits in the saddle. Theodore 
Thomas has made out of somewhat heterogeneous material 
one of thé finest orchestras in the world. But his having 
made it and its being here, and its prosperity under its vari- 
ous names—Philharmonic and other—is no evidence either 
for or against the progress of the art of music, the develop- 
ment of musical taste among New Yorkers. For, merely 
alluding again to the purely foreign composition of the band, 
let us consider its audiences. Upon this point the very sig- 
nificant, the all important fact, from our point of view, is, 
that the greater part of these audiences is foreign. Nearly 
all of those who attended the early concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society were New Yorkers or native Americans; but 
now the majority of the audiences are neither New York 
nor American by birth and breeding, but chiefly Ger- 
man. When I first attended the rehearsals and the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society no speech was heard among 
the audience but English—with, of course, such rare excep- 
tions as might occur in London or Liverpool or any large 
town. Now, at these concerts, and particularly at Mr. 
Thomas’, there is a spraching of German all around me, in 
my in-going, in my down-sitting and in my out-coming. The 
respectable, elderly German lady in the pale-blue, knit woolen 
shawl is frequent; the near-sighted German young lady in 
spectacles, and with a score, is frequenter. All varieties of 
the able-bodied German man are present in numbers that 
would vex .Von Moltke with envy and make Bismarck stamp 
with rage. Any one with a tolerably observant eye may see 
this. The increase of our audiences at the performance of 
classical music has not been due in any great measure to the 
development of our own musical taste to a point much be- 
yond that which secured the first success of the Philharmonic 
Society, American essentially from the last seat of its orches- 
tra to the first seat of its auditorium. We import our mu- 





sicians, and we import the larger half of our audi 

then we boast of our advancement in musical cult 

is even worse than the boast sometimes heard from Ea 
lish lips of Haendel as an English composer—Haendél 
who could not speak the language of the country withow 
“ making fritters of English;” Haendel, more German in the ™ 
cast of his mind even than Mozart. It may be a good thing ~ 
for the country in the end, as well as for them in the present, 
that ‘‘our German fellow-citizens” have come here; but that 
is not the question we are considering. 

The opera is a very different matter. From the beginning 
opera has been an exotic among Anglo-Saxon people, and its 
profitable performance has always depended much more on 
fashion than on real love of music. But even in this respect 
the very change to which I have referred before has taken 
place. I know by actual observation and comparison that 
whatever the increase may have been in the opera audiences 
during the last twenty-five years (and it is not so great as 
some people seem to suppose) is largely due to the influx o 
foreigners, and of these—at the opera be it observed—a very 
large proportion are German-speaking Hebrews. That these 


representatives of an ancient race were drawn to New York 
because of its rapid development in literature, in art, or even 
in operatic music, will hardly be asserted. 








The Tagliapietra Grand Italian Opera Company. 


VISIT to Texas is popularly associated with 

great sport, renewed health and a capability of enter- 
taining one’s friends and acquaintances with stories of provi- 
dential escapes from hastily drawn revolvers that excite the 
admiration of dwellers in cities who regard the truthful state- 
ments of their erstwhile adventures as being founded on 
actual experience. Signor Talto, whose artistic rendering of 
Arthur Sullivan’s music to Gilbert’s libretto of ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance” is still fresh in the memory of New York 
theatre goers, does not exactly coincide with the experiences 
of those who in the Lone Star State have sought recreation 
rather than profit. Signor Talto sat yesterday in his room in 
company with his friend, Signor Pollastrini, at the Albemarle 
Hotel, ruefully contemplating the wreck of an opera hat 
when the Herald reporter called to ascertain from that 
gentleman some particulars of the recent disastrous trip of 
the Tagliapietra Grand Italian Opera Company, the remnants 
of which tuneful organization are still in the wilds of Texas, 
presumably ready and willing to place their vocal accomplish- 
ments at the service of any responsible manager who will 
insure the delightful cadence of their heavenly gifts securing 
them a safe passage to regions where hotel proprietors have 
more confidence than in those non-appreciative towns and 
cities in whicha too sanguine manager and utterly irresponsible 
subordinates have hitherto commanded their appearance. ‘‘I 
tell you,” said the Signor, ‘‘ in a few words, the history of per- 
haps the most disastrous operatic enterprise that was ever 
launched on the road in this or probably any other country. 
You would naturally think that, with a company comprising 
Mlle. Tilta, Mile. Rossetti, as prime donne; Miss Mathilde 
Phillips, contralto; Baldanza and myself, tenori; Tagliapietra 
and Gottschalk, baritoni, and the celebrated buffo, Signor 
Papani, not to mention auxiliaries, fifty in number, suf- 
ficient money would be realized to at least pay current ex 
penses, if not toinsureall the professionals engaged receiv- 
ing their stipulated salaries. But, alas! the proposition is 
negatived by the result of the expedition; for, although I 
have performed work during this tour that would make a 
Giuglini shudder or a Mario fall into convulsions, you may 
take it as a fact that since the 21st of September I have not 
received a week’s salary from the disciple of a macaroni diet 
under whose auspices the company started out. The in- 
capable and roguish vagabonds—and I use the word in its 
literal acceptation—took us to the furthest corner of the 
earth as the venue of our initial performance, possibly under 
the supposition that the less music a man have in his soul the 
more greedily will he approach the shrine of operatic excel- 
lence. Halifax, N. S., we were transported to, and the ap- 
preciation of the frigid inhabitants of this delightful place 
signified their appreciation of Italian opera by depositing in 
the box office upward of $2,000 during the week. My 
“‘Comarati” and myself made the best use of the gifts the 
gods had given us to delight their more or less sen- 
sitive ‘tympana.’ But, compare this with the result 
of the first week’s performance of the fair Sarah, who has so 
lately vacated these rooms! In the course of our tour we 
visited the following places: From Halifax to St. Johns, 
Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Nashville, Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, Galveston, Austin, Dallas, Sherman, Paris, Shreve- 
port, Marshall, Little Rock and Memphis, and at Memphis I 
am bound to confess that I turned tail. There is a limit to 
human endurance; and therefore, in the face of my brother ten- 
or Baldanza’s desertion, the demoralization of the orchestra, 
including the flight of the conductor and the hurried departure 
of the first flute, passing over with mere reference the swal- 
lowlike departure of Mile. Litta and Mlle. Rossetti, I acted 
on a conclusion that my few remaining mental faculties had 
enabled me to arrive at—that the singing of three operas 
within twenty-four hours would inevitably end in the destruc- 
tion of a voice that, whatever its operatic value might be, had 
entailed upon myself years of careful study in assisting to its 
maturity!” 
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ut to what do you attribute the failure of the enterprise, 
or?’ said the reporter. P 

™ Well, now you ask me a delicate question,” was the re- 
ply, *' But I shall answer it, if only in the interest of my 
* sister and brother professionals, knowing, as I do, that that 
which appears in the Ara/d is sure to meet their eye. I was 
given to understand that the management possessed the 
necessary capital to run an expensive and large company as 
ours was, independent of the first week’s receipts. As a 
matter of fact, we only got away from Halifax by the skin of 
our teeth. In Toronto, Signor Tagliapietra, the responsible 
and actual manager, was arrested by Mlle. Rossetti for her 
salary, which was compromised by his giving a bill at three 
months for $100 upon New York. To leave Detroit the 
young Grau mortgaged the costumes, unknown to the cos- 
tumer, to pay our railway fares to Toledo. Money was ad- 
vanced by Bidwell, of the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, 
to carry us from Toledo to New Orleans. In the meantime, 
the several members of the company suffered many humilia- 
tions; but each heart beat high in view of the glorious 
visions of generous audiences which the advance agent 
telegram assured us were eagerly await- 
ing our arrival. Nor could we doubt the golden story, for 
we were assured that $9,000 were guaranteed, be our suc- 
litle or great the whilom plague-cursed city. 
To cut a long story short, at the end of one week in 
New Orleans there was no money for the company, and our 
‘ impedimenta’ were ruthlessly seized by the proprietor of the 
St. Charles Hotel, whose faith in the sweet singers of the 
South was extremely limited. It seems to me that if Taglia- 
pietra had not studied the intricacies of finance he possessed 


by letter and 


cess in 


an intimate acquaintance with the non-committal acquisitorial 
propensities of Alfred Jingle, for by one plausible device 
and the other he succeeded in persuading victim after victim 
—for in view of subsequent events I can call them nothing 
else—in pushing us from town to town, until finally at Mem- 
phis we came to adeadlock. Here we played for two nights 
under the most depressing circumstances and with the most 


contemptible receipts. The marvelous acquisitive powers of 
our gifted baritone manager being exhausted he left us all to 
do the best we could. On behalfof my unfortunate con/réres, 
I organized a concert under the auspices of the Memphis 
Club, and the few remaining principal artists sang at this 


* post-mortem’ festival. About $300 was realized and distrib- 
uted among my good but unfortunate confréres; and having 
received an offer by telegram to assume the principal tenor 
part in Longfellow’s *‘ Mask of Pandora,” it dawned upon 


my mind that charity begins at home and I booked myself 
for your hospitable city.” —Herald. 








Mathilde Marchesi. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER. ] 

HE growth and appreciation of music in the 
United States, the successful début of late of a number 
of American prima donnas, give rise to a question of much 
importance to the ambitious student, viz., where is the best 
place to getan education, who are the best vocal teachers, what 
their record, &c.? True, there are in the United States many 
teachers, capable, industrious and painstaking, but they lack 
the opportunity to see and hear the finest performe s in the 
best musical creations, which opportunity can only be had 
in Europe, where government subsidy does so much to en- 
courage art and artists. Where shall the student go, and to 
whom? is oftea asked, The most renowned in the particular 
branch of teaching (vocal and voice building) in all Europe 
at present is Mme. Marchesi, of Vienna, who received her 
musical education in part from Nicolai, in Vienna, and in 
1845 studied under Manuel Garcia in Paris. She also took 
lessons in declamation from Rachel’s teacher, Samson. At 
this time Paris was the home of the most renowned singers 
of the day—Persiani, Grisi, Alboni, Duprez, Tamburini, 
Lablache. The young Marchesi, then Mlle. Graumann, not 
only had the pleasure of frequently hearing these great artists 
in opera and concert, but was a favored associate and friend. 
Asa teacher Garcia ranked very high, making his pupils 
sing whether they liked it or not. He was the teacher of his 
renowned daughter, Marie Garcia. Who has not heard of 
Marie Malibran, »é Garcia, the greatest songstress of her 
age? It is well known that her voice was not faultless either 
in quality or uniformity, but that it was a contralto, having 
much of the soprano register superadded, and with an inter- 
val of dead notes intervening, to conceal which she used 
great ingenuity with almost perfect success. It was owing 
to the instruction of Garcia that she obtained this command 

over a faulty organ, and consequently her great reputation. 
Garcia possessed the faculty of teaching, to a wonderful 
extent. His pupils stood in fear of him, and consequently 
seldom disobeyed his instructions, So great was the apti- 
tude of Mile. Graumann as a teacher even at this time, and 
while herself only a pupil, that Garcia often left her his class 
to teach when unable to do it himself. After many years of 
success as a professional singer, Mile. Graumann in 1852 
was warried to Salvatore, Cavalier de Castrone, Marchese 
della Kajata, a baritone singer and vocal teacher of note, also 
a pupil of Garcia. Mme. Marchesi in 1854 accepted the 
position of professor of singing in the Conservatoire of 
Vienna, where she remained seven years, returning to Paris 
in 1861. Here it was she wrote and dedicated to Rossini the 
celebrated *‘ Ecole de Chant.” In acknowledging this dedi - 





cation of a volume of ‘* Vocalizzi,” he extols her method as 
an exposition of the true Italian school of singing. Marchesi 
relates an anecdote of Rossini as foilows: It seems some 
young scholar, possessing a fine contralto voice, was exhibit- 
ing her talent to Rossini, who was highly pleased with the 
young lady, and he said in regard to the high notes, D and E, 
that “‘ when the voice went above C, ‘twas not a head but a 
hair voice.” 

Mme. Marchesi has been exceedingly fortunate in produ- 
cing many first class artists. Ilma di Murska, so well known 
in America, was her pupil; Gerster, also well known, and 
the most popular prima donna in America for years, claims 
with pride that she received her education from Marchesi, 
and says that when she first went to see the Madame she 
feared her (at that time) poor little voice would amount to 
nothing. Yet. with good tuition and a proper method, see 
the result. Numbers of prominent artists, who have not yet 
visited America, yet whose names are familiar, may be men- 
tioned as having graduated from the Marchesi school. 
Among these are Mlle. Fricci, Gabrielle Kraus, D’Angeri, 
Smeroschi, Schuch Proska, Amalia Tremelli, Amalia Stahl, 
Caroline Dory, Adele Gloser. The following named well 
known artists, natives of the United States, are also her 
pupils: Emma Nevada, of San Francisco, who made a suc- 
cessful début last season in ‘‘Sonnambula” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London; Nettie Sterling, the most popular con- 
cert and oratorio singer in England (formerly of New York); 
Emma Gaul, of Baltimore; Eulalia Risley, from Galveston, 
Texas, a great mezzo soprano, and at present very popular 
in Vienna, and Miss Best, another American lady. In 1865 
Marchesi accepted the appointment of principal of the vocal 
department of the Conservatoire of Cologne. Returning to 
Vienna in 1868, she remained for ten years in her old posi- 
tion in the Conservatoire, and since then she has instructed 
only at home. Marchesi not only teaches young and old 
to sing, but teaches those who wish to teach. Many teachers 
make the journey to Vienna to learn the Marchesi method 
of imparting the vocal art to pupils. 

One of her pupils ‘from the United States, writing to a 
friend in this city, says: ‘‘In taking our lessons, we are 
obliged to stand in the centre of the room, facing the Madame, 
and to assume a graceful and easy position. Commencing 
our exercises, if in good voice and perfect, she smiles, keeps 
time with her head, says ‘Bravo,’ or Good, &c.; but at the 
least mistake or fault of intonation, or unevenness of scale, 
she stops us, and the passage must be repeated until perfect. 
Not the slightest thing escapes her ear. One poor girl was 
kept one day on one passage during her entire lesson, and 
then sent to study. She is very affectionate and kind to those 
who strive hard, and calls them her ‘little prima donnas,’ her 
‘babies,’” &c., &c. To obtain and possess a diploma from 
Madame Marchesi is to hold the ‘‘ofen sesame’ to all Euro- 
pean impresarios, knowing as they all do that none get this 
desired document but those who well deserve it. In person, 
Marchesi is slight and graceful, with a most refined and ac- 
complished manner. Her forehead is high and command- 
ing; her eye black and piercing. She possesses to a great 


degree the magnetism to impress on her pupils her ideas, 
and to exact a rigid observance of them. Her long residence 
in England enabled her to acquire the English language, and 
she converses fluently in Italian, French and German. Writ- 
ing on business to a gentleman in this city some short time 
ago, she used the following words concerning some of her 
present pupils: ‘Among my class at present from America I 
have two pupils from whom I expect great things. Estelle 
Botsford, from New York, possesses a magnificent, clear so- 
prano voice, of great compass. I have seldom had to mold 
a more flexible or perfect organ. Ida Myers, from Baltimore, 
is also one of my most promising pupils. Rest assured 
America will one day be proud of these artists.” In order 
to obtain a position in the Marchesi class, application must 
always be made long in advance, as she al ways has her list full. 
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A Tenor’s Madness. 


HE mad patients at Bicétre, Paris, present a curi- 
ous study. Those who have read the thrilling romances 
which have been written and pondered over the stories told 
about the celebrated well which goes down deep into the 
bowels of the earth, may, perhaps, be tempted to imagine 
that truth is stranger than fiction. Dr. Legrand du Soulle, 
who has charge of the lunatics, might write memoirs which, 
as far as sensational details are concerned, would place the 
works of Paul Féval, Emile Gaboriau, and Ponson du Ter- 
rail in the shade. The general aspect of the wards does not 
differ very materially from that of other asylums. There is 
the same strident laughter, the same heart-breaking sobs, the 
weird singing and shrieks. The sublime touches the ridicu- 
lous, and Bicétre has its celebrities. There is one patient— 
an attenuated Italian—who believes he is destined to become 
a great man, and that wealth and honor will accrue to him 


from the clarionet he sucks at for hours without producing a 
sound. He was found wandering about the streets in a state 
of nudity. He only speaks his mother tongue, and the 
warders say that he is almost a machine, and that his brain is 
completely paralyzed. The old man, with hardly a hair on 
his head, and madness in his eyes, who sidles up to the doc- 
tor, is asked to sing. The superintendent keeps close to 
him, for he is known to be very dangerous, and has to re- 
main for days and days in a straight waistcoat. He sings 
with asplendid tenor voice, reminding one of Garcia in his 
best days. The register of the inmates contains his name, 
that of a singer who in his time was a great favorite with the 
public. He had his share of success at the Opera House in 
the Rue Le Peletier, but few of those who applauded him 














there would be able to recognize him now. 





Symphonic Music in Russia. 
[TRANSLATED FOR THE COURIER]. 
HATEVER class of music may be spoken 


when Russian music is under consideration, 
must always commence with Glinka. This master has 
little symphonic music, but this little is splendid. Be 
the ‘‘overtures” to his operas—one of which, that of ‘‘Rd 
slan,” is noted for conciseness, purity, and the warmth 
beauty of the themes—he has also written the overture 
the intermezzos of the drama, ‘‘ The Prince Kholmsky,” 
overtures on. Spanish themes, ‘‘ Jota Aragonesa,” and 
Night in Madrid,” and, finally, the ‘‘ Kamarinskala” 
ture or symphonic fantasia on two Russian national them 

‘*Kholmsky ” was composed at the same time that Gli 
wrote his ‘‘Rousslan.” The overture is noteworthy 
compressed form, energy, and a very happy union of 
themes; the conclusion only is a trifle weak and some 
prolix. The intermezzos are true masterpieces of expre! 
and an easy inspiration, and, at the same time, full of 
most solid musical talent. 

The three last symphonic pieces date from the en¢ 
Glinka’s musical career, and ought to be placed between 
most notable works. Few modern musical composit 
can be compared to them for freshness of coloring; for pe 
originality (‘‘A Night in Madrid”); for power and breadt 
style quite Beethovenish (‘‘The Jota Aragonesa’ ); for delic: 
elegance, and sparkling brilliancy (*‘Kamarinskala’”’). 

In all these works Glinka displays a mastery of sympha 
forms. The presentation of the themes is always clear; 
middle section or development very interesting; the 
entrance of the themes prepared with extreme finesse, and 
finales new and varied. 

Dargomijsky had little disposition for symphonic m 
The overture, ‘‘ Roussalka,” is quite mediocre, But he 
left three symphonic works of a comic genre, species of 0 
tures, or rather fantaisies worthy of great attention. 
are the ‘‘ Cazatchok,” ‘‘ Baba-Yaga,” and the ‘“ Finlande 
In these three compositions and, above all, in the last ¢ 
the comical has an individuality truly characteristic of 
author. It is neither uproarious merriment nor ple 
mirth; it is rather whimsicality and grotesqueness that bord 
on caricature, without belittling artistic dignity. It is fo 
in the themes and their development, in their exceedir 
original and piquant harmonization; in short in an enti 
peculiar instrumentation. He inserts, when occasion off 
new beauties, pages full of interest, and episodes of 
streng:h, which form, with the rest, a graceful cont 
The caprices are excessively original and truly uniqu 
their way; they would be almost enough to characterize 
powerful individuality of Dargomijsky. 

Balakireff has written three overtures on Russian 
Czechi national themes, and a symphonie score for Sh 
speare’s ‘‘King Lear. "Under his able hand, the same mo’ 
changes aspect every moment. Now it appears tender 
sweet, now fierce and energetic; short fragments someti 
serving to construct new themes, thanks to a brilliant ca 
terpoint. Moreover, Balakireff has sought to create so 
thing new in the same orms; for example, after having 
hausted a theme during its development, he avoids usin 
again to the end of the piece. 

If any fault can be found with the three overtures, it is 
in their construction there is too much mosaic work, 
score of ‘‘King Lear” has not this defect; it is the 
d’auvre of Balakireff. The music in this piece flows fre 
the motive.of ‘‘Cordelia” is fascinating; that of ‘‘Lear” 
remarkable simplicity and grandeur. This music, proc 
ing from the heart, produces an impression not to be forg 
ten. The instrumentation of Balakireff is correctly clas 
and very moderate in means. 

To Rimsky-Korsakoff belongs the honor of having wri 
in Russia the first symphony, properly so called. Hec 
posed it while yet very young. It lacks, therefore, matt 
in conception and form, and more than once there can 
noted the inexperience and ingenuity of the beginner. M 
over, it bears unmistakable trace of the talent of his first 
deavors. Since then, Korsakoff has maintained the prog 
of the skill he first exhibited in the symphonic pict 
‘‘Sadko” and ‘‘Antar.” We speak, at first, of the defec 
these works. The themes are a tifle melancholy and 
breadth. Korsakoff is contented almost always with & 
musical phrases. The development of these phrases is 
always happy, since, instead of extending them, the ¢ 
poser seems satisfied to reproduce them in different k 
varying the accompanying instrumentation and counterp 
From this results a certain uniformity and too frequent r 
titions. But for these defects how many splendid qual 
in these symphonic pictures! how much taste! how m 
elegance, and how many dazzling colors in the orchestra 

‘*Sadko” is the musical ‘‘illustration” of a popula 
gend, and is composed of three parts bound together. 
first, in which the composer has depicted the sea, and 
third, which is an irresistible, fascinating dance, con 
beauties of the first order. The second part isa little we 
the defects pointed out above being more apparent. 

‘‘Antar,” more developed than ‘‘Sadko,” is also 
scriptive symphony, The programme isas follows: Pa 
Antar is in the desert; he saves a gazelle from a bird of 5 
The gazelle is a fairy who recompenses his liberator, gr 































































































































him three pleasures (all this part that begins and ends 
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imagination of the immense desert is worthy of the magic 
of Korsakoff), Part //.—The enjoyment of power 
ental. march, a masterpiece of the most exquisite instru- 
tation). Part J//,—The joy of vengeance (a fierce, wild, 
bridied allegro, with certain crescendi similar to the howl- 
of furious winds). Part /V. and /ast.—The pleasure of 
e, in the middle of which Ansar expires (a delicate, poetic, 

i delicious andante, in which sometimes greater passion 
e desirable). 

Borodine has written two symphonies. They are note- 
hy works, quite individualistic and interesting in a high 

e. All the means of the richest and most sonorous 
ndinations are familiar to him. Sometimes he even abuses 

m; the perfect chord only then appears in the work as an 
eption. He handles counterpoint with the same ease; 
ing forth, so to say, his melodic phrases one after the 
er; he makes them meet and cross each other with a dex- 
ty unequaled, and with an irreproachable harmonic purity. 
he defect of Borodine’s symphonies is a kind of nervous 

tlessness, which causes him to change measure and 
thm almost at every step, especially in the Andanti. In 

cal music these frequent changes are often indispensable, 
pause of the exigencies of the words; the verses justify 

m and render their comprehension easy. But in instru- 

ntal music they are to be used with extreme reserve. New 
thms, too frequent and unexpected, injure the clearness 

the musical ideas and render incomprehensible entire pe- 
ds, if the listener has not the precaution to follow with 
eyes the baton of the orchestral director. But in spite of 
defect and in spite of a certain tendency to complicate 
prything, the two symphonies of Borodine are works in 
ich talent and originality abound. The musician will 
dy the rich particularities they contain with interest. 
chalkowsky is a symphonic more than a vocal composer. 
is imagination, unfettered by perplexities of words and 
lamation, takes a larger and freer flight in the instru- 
otal field. Their rhythmical variations, counterpoint, and 
imitations he admires so greatly have a raison a’étre, while 
necessary clearness in vocal music would suffer by the 
frequent employment of these accessories. Tchaikow- 

y’s symphonic music is notable for great richness of themes 

d unusual display of harmony and instrumentation. But 

sse valuable gifts are not perfectly distributed in him, and 

prefore he is not careful enough in the selection of melodic 
s, some of which are truly beautiful, while others are 
common and vulgar. It is also disappointing to find 

t Tchalkowsky lacks depth and power. He delights in 

int, pleasing, graceful melodies and dance rhythms, and a 

htimental atmosphere, however monotonous it may be. 
his development there is prolixity; the episodes between 
themes are sometimes made too much aéla spiccia. His 

nner of writing is not sufficiently chaste; it degenerates, 
metimes, into a dramatic and melodramatic style. Tchali- 
wsky’s harmonization, in general fresh, rich and interest- 
, is sometimes far fetched and lacks naturalness. As to 
instrumentation, it is very fine, of much spiciness in 
oring, of great effect. 
n a few words we will say that Tchalkowsky is a musician 
remarkable talent; but that he abuses his technical facil- 

. He does not judge himself with sufficient severity. He 

ites too much; the quantity of his works hurting their 

ality. In short. what we should have desired to find in 
halkowsky’s works is a continued progress upon himself, 
d a greater perceptible difference between his last and first 
m positions. 
The most notable symphonic works of Tchafkowsky are 
following: Overture to ‘‘ Romeo and Giulietta,” in which 
melodies are exceedingly beautiful and passionate, but 
t well wrought out; Fantasia on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest,” 
nusical picture with varied and splendid colors. Also his 
second symphony,” in which there is a superb finale founded 
on a Russian national theme. 

he symphonist, Rubinstein, belongs rather to the West 
an Rubinstein the composer of operas and Russian melo- 

s. And, therefore, we shall only mention two of his 

mphonic works that are distinguished from the others by a 

bre powerful originality. ‘‘Ivan the Terrible,” in which 
great national Russian genius has imprinted sufficiently 


par his individuality and which is especially noteworthy for 
fine musical qualities; and ‘‘ Don Chisciotte,” a fantaisie 
l of passion and spirit, one of the most successful works 
Rubinstein. 
iNaprawnik can finally close the catalogue of Russian sym- 
onic composers. This artist is a remarkable orchestral 
rector, highly priest for the manner in which he fulfills his 
sition at the Russian opera house and in directing the 
ssian musical society. During all the musical season, 
bm September until May, he is absorbed in the labor of 
ratic representations and concert rehearsals, and accom- 
shes his laborious task with the energy of an iron nature 
hich nothing can bend. In the summer he reposes and 
mposes. He is very fertile in every species of work; he 
s written an opera, ‘‘ The Nijnigorodtsy” (the Citizens of 
jni-Novgorod), romances, quartets and symphonies. His 
sic is that of a talented orchestral director, for he writes 
ely, with convenient forms, well instrumented; but he 
ver reaches the highest standard of musical art. His music 
nerally lacks acetal and finesse, although not interest, 
pecially with regardtoharmony. His last symphonic work 
he ‘‘ Demo,” a composition rich with oriental coloring, 
d which does not for a moment cease tobe attractive. We 
y also mention his ** National Dances.” They are six pieces 
t do not lack beauty and worth, but for musical value the 
Demon” is far superior to them.—from the Italian of Cesare 





DRAMATIC. 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..-.Matinee performances were given at all the theatres on 
Christmas Day. 

.-.-Next week J. K. Emmet will appear at Haverly’s 
Brooklyn Theatre as Fritz. 

....Lawrence Barrett ends to-night the second week of his 
successful engagement in ‘‘Yorick’s Love” at Abbey’s Park 
Theatre. 

....'* Needles and Pins,” although meeting with undimin- 
ished success at Daly’s Theatre, will probably be withdrawn 
soon after to-day. 

..+-The critics go for Bartley Campbell’s new play, ‘‘ My 
Geraldine,” now running at the Standard Theatre; but the 
people go and see it nevertheless. 

..»-McKee Rankin and wife made their first appearance 
in New York after their return from England at the Grand 
Opera House on Monday evening in ‘‘The Danites,” 








...-A new theatre and music hall was opened in Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands, in December. The company en- 
gaged for it arrived in that place early in the month. 


..++Lester Wallack was announced to appear in the Park 
Theatre, Newark, on Friday evening of last week, Christmas 
afternoon and evening, in Robertson’s drama, ‘* Ours.” 


....Edwin Lawrence, a well known elocutionist, will give 
his first public entertainment in this city at Chickering Hall, 
on Thursday evening, January 6, assisted by Belle Cole, G. 
W. Morgan, the organist, and Philip Laurence. 

..-Erhard Zopf, the man who insists on calling hin.self 
Lotta’s husband, has been sent to a California insane asylum 
—the very best thing in the world for him. The evidence 
against him was conclusive the moment he made his claim. 

...-A new play, entitled the ‘‘Marriage Certificate,” will 
be produced in Boston in February. This play will havea 
gigantic success, not only in Boston but throughout the 
whole of New England, where it will appeal to the curiosity 
of the public. 

.---A spectacular version of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
produced at Booth’s Theatre on Monday evening and con- 
tinued during the week. Lewis Morrison, who is said to 
have lived several years in Western Louisiana, takes the 
part of Zegree, the Red River planter. 

....On Saturday night, December 25, the ‘‘ Speculation” 
aggregation of Col, Warner was attached at Pittsburg by the 
Pittsburg Leader, for advertising, and Harry Ellsler, business 
manager of the Fifth, Avenue Lyceum, for rent. The concern 
played to starvation houses all the week. 

....The Dutch piece, ‘‘Anna Mie,” at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, is now about to be withdrawn. It will be replaced 
by an English version of *‘ La Morte Civile,” the English 
adaptation of which is from the pen of Charles Coghlan, by 
whom also the principal part will be played. 

..+.Rial & Draper’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin Combination, 
including the Magnolia Jubilee Band, a trick donkey and 
three trained bloodhounds took possession of the Academy of 
Music on Saturday in time to give a Christmas matinée, and 
continues on that stage during this week. It has drawn well. 

....Salvini closed his engagement at Booth’s Theatre on 
Saturday evening with ‘‘Othello.” On Thursday evening 
previous he played ‘‘The Gladiator,” than which a more 
forceful and finished performance has seldom if ever been 
seen on any stage. On Monday and Tuesday evenings of 
this week he played in Brooklyn, 

..--Rice’s Surprise Party revived the nursery story of 
‘* The Babes in the Wood; or, Who Killed Cock Robin?” in 
musical extravaganza form, at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, on Thursday evening, December 23. This piece is 
continued on the boards this week. On Monday evening 
the Salsbury Troubadours will succeed Rice’s Surprise Party 
at this theatre. 

...-Abbey’s Pantomime and Specialty Company, including 
the Davene Troupe—Magerald, Lotto, Alza and William— 
the Martinetti Family and Zazel the wire walker and trapeze 
performer, ends its two weeks’ engagement in ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty” at Niblo’s Garden this evening. Kiralfy Brothers’ 
spectacular novelty, ‘‘Black Venus,” is in preparation for 
production at this theatre. 


..+-It will be with feelings of surprise that the public 
learn that Frank Frayne, his rifles and his dogs, still travel 
about the country. The surprise is that any of his company 
survive his attempts todo the William Tell business with a 
modern rifle and a bit of looking glass. Frayne himself is 
all right, because he does the shooting, but the same remark 
does not apply to the company. 

..--Only two months ago the Academy of Music, in Chi- 
cago, was burned down for the second time. It was a great 
improvement on its predecessor, which was run up in six 
weeks, and was a very pretty building. The third academy 
has now been completed, and is handsomer than ever. The 
owner of the property is William Clapp, an exceedingly lib- 
eral, albeit a shrewd, man of business. The only defect in 
Mr. Clapp’s character, and one which he will remove the 
moment it is pointed out to him, is that he does not habit- 





ually read the MusicaL AND DRAMATIC CouRTER. “< 
will be as near perfection as it is given tg human je 
be. ” 

....'* Forget Me Not” is proving very attractive at Wal- = 
lack’s. It is one of the best plays, says the World, seen at 
that house since ‘* Diplomacy,” and the company, especially 
Miss Coghlan, are seen in it to great advantage. Genevieve 
Ward, who claims to own the sole yight to produce this play 
in the United States, arrived in New York from England on 
Wednesday of last week. She said a day or two later to a 
Herald reporter: ‘‘ 1 was surprised to find they were playing 
my piece at Wallack’s. I went to see it last night, and I 
think the public will be interested in seeing another illustra- 
tion of the character of the heroine. It is beautifully done 
at Wallack’s. Miss. Coghlan plays the part finely; but it is 
an entirely different sort of woman from that I have shown. 
The piece belongs to me. I brought with me the papers 
necessary to prove that; but of course it will be an advantage 
to me to have it done at Wallack’s Theatre.” In another 
part of this number of THe Courter is given Miss Ward's 
version of the history of the litigation over this play. 

...-The following is Mary Anderson’s programme for this 
week. Monday and Tuesday, Bianca in Milman’s tragedy, 
‘‘Fazio; or, The Italian Wife;” Wednesday, ‘‘ Evadne;” 
Thursday, ‘‘ The Hunchback;” Friday, Ze Countess in 
‘‘Love.” To-day at the matinee, Pauline in ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,” and to-night 7he Countess. Next week is the last of 
her engagement. s 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BLoomiNcToN, Ill., December 21.—Bartley Campbell’s 
“Galley Slave” was given by a fine company at the Opera 
House on December 20, toa large house. The play is inter- 
esting and the company first class in every respect. This 
troupe certainly merits success. Harry Almar in ‘‘The 
Counterfit” plays at the Opera House on the 23d inst. Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons makes her appearance at Durley Hall on the 
22d inst. in ‘King Rene’s Daughter.” Gulick and Blais- 
dell’s Minstrels are to be at Durley Hall on the 25th inst. 
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Cuicaco, December 19.—Hooley offers as a holiday at- 
traction Jarrett and Rice’s ‘“‘Fun on the Bristol.” Edgar 
Faweett’s ‘‘False Friend” has had a deservedly successful 
run by A. M. Palmer’s company, Joseph Whiting taking the 
réle of Lucien Gleyre expected tc be filled by Mr. De Belle- 
ville. Mr, Whiting’s work was careful and conscientious, 
bu. he hardly grasped the subtleties of the part; however, his 
performance far exceeded that of the real Cuthbert Fielding 
George de Vere’s rendering of the O/d General was capital. 
Nellie Morant’s charming voice and modulation were ap- 
preciated in the part of the elder and highly aristocratic Miss 
Maitland, but Mrs. De Vere, while inimitably funny as Jar. 
garetta, was uneven, and her too farcical rendering of the part 
might well be modified. Kate Denin’s make-up and manner 
as Lady Ogden were a success. Eleanor Carey pleased the 
audience as Zaith Fielding, and when she makes a more 
careful study of her own facial expression Chicagoans will 
give her even a warmer welcome. Mr. Hooley’s intelligent 
choice of attractions is appreciated here. At the Olympic 
Al. Phillips has been running in a realistic comedy sensation 
aptly called ‘‘Blunders,” which was quite enthusiastically 
hissed. Mr. Sprague’s proverbial keenness of scent for good 
amusements appears to have been for this once, I am re- 
luctantly compelled to admit, somewhat dulled, and I am 
glad for this genial manager and his comfortable house that 
this ‘‘star dramatic and variety combination” has departed 
before being egged. To atone for the poor play and worse 
playing of ‘‘Blunders” the coming week will be held by 
Frank Frayne, the crack rifle shot, and his trained dog Jack, 
well supported in the border drama, ‘‘Si Slocum.” At the 
Grand Opera House Minnie Palmer commences this evening 
a two weeks’ engagement in her ‘Boarding School.” A 
presentation of Robertson’s ‘‘Ours” is decided on for 
an early date for the benefit of the First Regiment 
of cavalry, which appears in the military scenes. At Mc- 
Vicker’s, Jefferson has. been varying Rip Van Winkle 
with Bod Acres, with an excellently varied cast. This even- 
ing Collmer and Isenstein’s Grover Dramatic Company will 
present ‘*‘Ein Blitzmiadel,” a comic opera, at McVicker’s 
Theatre. Josephine Pagay, of the Germanic Theatre, New 
York, will make her first appearance here. The holiday 
attraction is Hermann, assisted by Mile. Addie and a special- 
ty company. Season seat selling for Bernhardt begins on the 
27th inst. Every precaution will be taken to prevent specu- 
lators making a corner on the valuable pasteboards, The 
engagement is from January 10. Twelve performances will 
be given, and at least six pieces presented. The prices for 
season seats will be $36, $30, $24 and $12, according to loca-- 
tion. The only private box for sale will be, for twelve per- 
formances, $300. A. R. Cazauran, of the Union Square 
Theatre, has left for New York city. No contract has been 
signed between A. M. Palmer and any city manager for the 
appearance in this city of the Union Square troupe next sea- 
It is probable, however, that the matter will be settled 
in a few days. At Fox’s Theatre, this week, Fanny 
Herring will carry the principal part in the drama 
*‘Jack Sheppard.” Viola Clifton heads the week's variety bill. 
At the West Side Academy of Music, yesterday, a force of 


son. 
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ndred men was engaged in tearing down scaf- 
putting the final touches to the walls, and the pre- 
hary touches to the carpets, and general cleaning up, 
" “preparatory to the opening to-morrow evening. The place is 
beautiful beyond anything that had been promised. The 
fittings are as rich as in any other theatre in America, and 
the whole design is not only new, but eminently in good 
taste. The bill announcing the first attraction discourses 
thus: ‘* The princely liberality of the owner of this theatre, 
William B. Clapp, Esq., has enabled Manager Emmett to 
more than fulfill his pledges; and it is with pride and pleasure 
that he invites his friends and the public to assist at the in- 
auguration of the model amusement temple of America.” 
The drop curtain was painted by Matt Morgan. It has not 
yet arrivéd, but will be in place by ten o’clock to-morrow 
ferenoon, Mr. Emmett, who has demonstrated his right to 
claim some judgment in such affairs, says it is a much more 
beautiful curtain than that which was destroyed in the fire of 
last month. The whole theatre has been built over, decorated, 
and refurnished, within five weeks. The fire occurred Novem- 
ber12. The reopening occurred December 20, The promptness 
and completeness of the work areas highly characteristic of that 
_typical Chicago man, Mr. Clapp, as the lavish ornamentation 
of the interior is characteristic of Emmett. The bill for the 
opening night offers E. T. Stetson and the stock company in 
**Neck and Neck;” ‘The Four Eccentrics,” O’Brien, 
McGrew, Curdy and Hughes; the Irwin Sisters; Little Mac; 
Ira Paine; Sam Dearin; Murphy and Murray, and others, 
Every seat for the opening night has been sold. There will be 
matinées at all the theatres on Christmas Day. One of the 
events of the past week was the presentation of ‘‘Othello” 
by the Chicago Dramatic Club at the West End Opera House. 
The club is under the direction of Mrs. Anne Coweil Hob- 
kirke. The performance was a success, being characterized 
by a smoothness and finish in the acting and appointments 
which are the results of careful training and judicious in- 
struction. This successful exhibition of talent is particu 
larly noticeable, as amateur performances are commonly so 
dire. Mr, Marston as Othello, Mt. Henderson as Jago, and 
Louisa Demmon as Desdemona, were received with applause. 
The lines were delivered with much expression and force; 
the other members of the club were equally well drilled, and 
the audience very freely evinced its appreciation. CuHic. 








CINCINNATI, December 26.—Nat Goodwin opened at Pike's 
on the 21st, and has been playing to good houses in ‘‘ Hob- 
At the Grand Opera House Tony Denier’s Pantomime 
Company has been holding the boards for the week, and play- 
Lotta opens at this house on the 27th, 
, and will present ‘‘Zip” on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 

Saturday matinee, and the ‘‘ Little Detective” the rest of the 
At the Coliseum 
Benton and Gilmore’s Combination has been doing a fair 
business, although the show was not up to the expectations 
raised by the large billing done by this troupe. Henry Hart's 


bies.” 


ing to fair audiences, 


week. She is to be here for two weeks. 


Colored Minstrels open at this house on the 27th. A more 
hideous picture than that of Henry Hart it would be difficult 
to imagine. At Heuck’s Opera House Milton Noble has 
given ‘A Man of the People” and ‘‘ The Phoenix” to over- 


flowing houses. He isa favorite here. ‘‘Our Goblins,” given 
by the Wm. C, Mitchell Pleasure Party will be the attraction 
at Heuck’s next week. This company has the finest show 
Anna Teresa Berger has 


been added to the troupe. The Vine Street Opera House has, 


printing seen here for some time. 


for a wind-up to its next week's variety bill, a new localized 
‘*His Majesty's Safety Pin.” This, with the asser- 
tion made in the advertisement of this house, that. ‘' ‘The 
Babes in the Woods’ and the ‘ Bucks of the Forest’ know what 
corner we are on,” shows the character of the performances 
given at the Vine Street and witnessed by crowded houses 
FEeLix. 


version of 


every evening. 

CLEVELAND, O., December 27,.-—Bartley Campbell’s ‘* Gal- 
ley Slave” will be produced this week at the Opera House. 
At the Academy of Music Felix Vincent has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in drawing good houses throughout the week. 
This actor owes his popularity to the fact that twenty-one 
years ago he was joint manager of the Academy of Music 
with F, Ellsler, and his friends gave him a hearty reception. 
His support was not very satisfactory. Mac, 


Dayton, Ohio, December 22.—John M. Kramer has just 
completed his new piece, called ‘Ulrich Out West.” Itisa 
comedy in four acts, The first act is laid in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., the second and third acts in the far West, and the last in 
St. Louis. The work portrays the trials and tribulations of 
a German emigrant in the far West. Comical songs and 
dances abound in the work. Geo. Morganthaler, the popu- 
lar young comedian, takes the star part, and will no doubt do 
He will be supported by the best amateur talent 
Mr. Kramer expects to bring out the piece 
about the middie of January, as the company will go into re- 
hearsal immediately, Mr, Kramer is a rising young journal- 
ist, and it is hoped he will make a success of this his latest 
venture. Robert Grau, of the Criterion Comedy Company, 
and Robert Arthur, of Mrs. Scott-Siddons’ company, were 
in the city during the past week in the interest of their re- 
spective companies. The Criterion Comedy Company is 
booked for Springfield, O., 27th; Chillicothe, 28th; Wheel- 


it justice. 
this city affords, 


ary 1; Wilmington, 3d; Xenia, 4th; Mansfield, 5th; Mead- 
ville, 6th; and Hornellsville, 7th. Ss. §. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., December 20,—John A, Stephens ap- 
peared at the Grand Opera House on the rgth in ‘‘Un- 
known” to a very poor house. The play is not a favorite 
here, although Mr. Stephens has many admirers. Salsbury’s 
Troubadours played ‘‘ The Brook” to a very large audience 
on the 15th. The Troubadours have many friends in Fort 
Wayne, This week the Grand will be occupied on Tuesday, 
the 21st, by Minna Wright, of Chicago, who will give a dra- 
matic reading for the benefit of the Garfield and Arthur Club. 
Wednesday, the 22d, Joseph Jefferson will appear as Bod 
Acres in ‘‘The Rivals,” Mr. Jefferson has many times de- 
lighted Fort Wayne audiences as Rif, and there is a great 
curiosity to see him ina different r6le. Thursday, the 23d, 
the Criterion Comedy Company will present ‘‘ Freaks” for 
the second time here. Saturday, the 25th, Mrs, Scott-Sid- 
dons will present ‘‘As You Like It,” and no doubt the 
Opera House will be packed, as Mrs. Siddons made many 
friends here last season. Mark Marvin. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., December 27.—Only a fair audience 
greeted Minna Wright at the Grand on the 21st. Miss Wright 
had the good taste, in making up her programme, to avoid 
those hackneyed pieces which have been the only stock in 
trade of the majority of readers, and as a result gave most ex- 
cellent satisfaction to her hearers, On the 22d the Grand was 
packed, as the attraction was one of Fort Wayne’s favorites, 
Joseph Jefferson. There was a general desire to see Mr. Jef- 
ferson in some other réle than his famous Aig. The company 
as a whole is the best ever seen in this city, and ‘‘ The Ri- 
vals” gave universal satisfaction. On Thursday, the 23d, the 
Criterion Comedy Company gave ‘‘ Freaks” to a very poor 
house. It was unfortunate for this company that it should 
have been booked between such attractions as Jefferson and 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who gave ‘‘ King Rene’s Daughter” and 
the ‘‘Honeymoon” at a matinee, and ‘‘ School for Scandal” in 
the evening to the largest audiences of the season. The Bijou 
(formerly Olympic) Theatre, under its new manager, R. L. 
Smith, has been doing a good business during the past week. 
A very good entertainment is promised for this week. On the 
28th, at the Grand, Minnie Palmer’s company is to appear. 
On the 30th Vella F. Brown occupies the Academy of Music 
in dramatic readings, to make the third entertainment in the 
Union lecture course. On the 31st the Corrinne Merrie 
Makers will be seen at the Grand. On january 1 Frank 
Frayne appears, matinee and evening; on the 3d, ‘‘ Fun on 
the Bristol;” on the 4th, Geo. S. Knight. | MARK Marviv. 


Granp Rapips, Mich., December 25,—Garry Hough, the 
veteran actor and manager, opened at Powers’ Opera House 
on the 16th for a three nights’ run of *‘ Forsaken,” a dram- 
atization of Will Carleton’s famous poem, ‘ Over the Hills 
to the Poor House.” The play is the mutual production of 
J. Lloyd Brezee, of the Detroit Free Press, and A. O. Miller, 
who takes the leading character in the drama. In an artistic 
and dramatic point of view the work isa failure; as a master- 
piece of bathos and absurdity it is a success. Mr. Miller’s 
part is well taken, as is also his wife’s, that of the poor 
mother who is turned from the door of the son who has sworn 
to honor and protect her. Contrary to the anticipations of the 
manager and star—who relied on the fact that the play was a 
Michigan production—the entertainment was poorly patro- 
nized. The company is now taking in the smaller towns of 
the State. The George E. Stevens ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
combination played to good houses on the 23d, 24th, and 
25th. On the joth, Maude Granger will aid in the produc- 
tion of ** Two Nights in Rome.” E. A. Stowg. 


Hami.ton, Ont., December 27.—The ‘‘Popular Dramatic 
Company” gave three performances to good houses at the 
Academy of Music last week. ‘‘Caste” was given on Tues- 
day, the 21st, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at the matinée on Satur- 
day, and ‘‘Nick of the Woods” on Saturday night, the 25th. 
The following attractions are booked for this week: ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. G. C. Howard as 7ofsy, on the 2gth. I 
doubt whether this will draw well, as the piece has been 
played in this city five or six times during the last two months. 
Harry Webber's ‘‘Nip and Tuck” Combination, under the 
management of G. W. Sprague, is billed for the 31st and Ist 
of January. As I stated in my last, Archibald Forbes, the 
English war correspondent, lectures in the ‘‘Grand” on 
Wednesday, the 29th, on ‘‘The Inner Life of a War Cor- 
respondent.” R. E. S. 


HartTFoRD, Conn., December 25.—Mlle. Bernhardt ap- 
peared as advertised last Tuesday evening. On Monday and 
Tuesday there was a rumor on the streets that tickets were all 
sold and selling at a premium, and I innocently took it all in. 
But it transpired late Tuesday afternoon that the speculators 
had been badly bitten and were offering some of the best seats 
in the house for the regular admittance fee. At 7 o'clock a 
three dollar seat could be bought for two dollars; at 7% 
o’clock another dollar dropped from the price, and ten min- 
utes before the performance commenced first-class seats in 
the parquet were offered for seventy-five cents!! Whole rows 
of very desirable seats were unoccupied until after the first 
act. It was generally understood that they had been pur- 
chased by speculators who had been unable to unload. 
Henry E. Abbey must feel that the speculators are a good 






their seats or not. The play, ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” was eagerl 
watched by the audience, and it was evident that a goc 
many understood the language. Mlle. Bernhardt did no 
fairly warm up until the third act, when she electrifiec 
the audience by her splendid acting. Since then Willi 
Edouin's ‘‘Sparks” and Mme, Rentz’s Minstrels have bee 
here. Next week John Habberton's ‘Deacon Crankett” wil 
be given for two evenings, the 28th and 2gth inst. The 
comes Salvini in ‘‘La Morte Civile,” and a grand wind up o 


Friday evening by ‘‘Buffalo Bill.” Oscar. 



































LAFAYETTE, Ind., December 27.—Nothing in the dramati 
line has struck Lafayette for nearly two weeks, but seve 
combinations are billed for this week, viz., Minnie Palmes 
‘Boarding School” for the 27th, Snelbaker’s Majestic Conso 
idation on New Year's Eve, and Haverly’s New Mastodo 
Minstrels on New Year’snight. The Thalian Dramatic Cluk 
of this city, will present the drama of ‘‘Above the Clouds” i 
the neighboring towns of Rensselaer on New Year's E 
and at Delphi on New Year's night. Another home dram 
club has just been formed here, to be called the ‘‘Clios. 
Lafayette is now afflicted with three of these amateur organ 
zations—‘‘The Thalians,” the ‘‘Clios” and the “Y. M. L. D 
and M. A. Space is too valuable to give the full name of th 
latter. M. 


Mi_wavukek, Wis., December 25.—This week Rial an 
Draper’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” has been running at th 
Academy to good business. Clinton Hall’s ‘‘ Strategists” i 
now at the Opera House. No announcements for next wee 
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PHILADELPHIA, December 28.—On January 3 will be pre 
duced D’Ennery and Verne’s spectacular play, ‘‘ Voyagers i 
Southern Seas; or, the Children of Captain Grant.” It is sai 
to have splendid scenery. One remarkable scene is that rep 
resenting ‘‘ The Gold Fétes of Valparaiso,” which is light 
by 1,500 gas jets and 32 calcium lights. The flying dance 
Ariel will appear, and there will be a large ballet troupe, in 
cluding Elena Cornalba and Ernestine Bossi. Bartley Camg 
bell’s drama, ‘‘ My Partner,” with Louis Aldrich and Charle 
T. Parsloe in the*cast, drew such good audiences at the Ches 
nut last week that it will be repeated every night during th 
week. The play is well mounted and the principal membe: 
of the company are called before the curtain at the close 
each act. ‘‘ A Gentleman from Nevada,” the original comed 
especially written for J. B. Polk, by G. H. Bishop, is to b 
played this week at the Arch Street Theatre. Mr. Polk wi 
appear in his great part of Christopher Columbus Gail, and 
no doubt repeat his former success. Mestayer and Smith 
ever popular ‘‘ Tourists in a Pullman Car” had the customar 
crowded houses to greet them last week at the Walnut Str 
Theatre. This week McCullough comes to that theatre wi 
the prestige of his recent noteworthy success in Baltimore an 
New York. It is just a year since his last appearance here 
the same house; and now, that his position among the foremo 
of contemporary American actors is no longer in questio 
there is no doubt that his engagement will excite more th 
ordinary attention. He will appear in ‘‘ Virginius,” ‘* Lady 
Lyons,” ‘ Richard III.,” ‘* Jack Cade,” ‘‘ The Gladiator 
‘‘Brutus,” ‘‘ Othello,” and ‘‘ Macbeth.” Every one will b 
desirous of bidding him farewell previous to his departure fq 
London, where he opens at Drury lane in May next. h 
Irish drama of the ‘‘ Land Leaguers” at the Broad Stre 
Theatre seems to have met with popular approval. The sto 
is interesting, and there is much beautiful scenery which r 
produces with success the glories of the Emerald Isle. Att 
Academy of Music Haverly’s Colored Minstrels produced o 
a large scale the genuine characteristics of Southern plants 
tion life as it existed before the war. This troupe, which 
under the management of T. B. Pugh, comprises, besides t 
leading performers, a chorus of 100 male and female voice 
These performances, which received the hearty applause of t 
audience, will be repeated during the whole week. 

J]. VIENNOT, 





















































































PittspurG, December 25.—‘‘Salsbury’s Troubadours” 
Library Hall, beginning December 20, played every nig 
during the week and Wednesday and Saturday matinee ¢ 
large audiences; producing ‘‘ The Brook” Monday, Tuesda 
Wednesday and Thursday; ‘‘ Patchwork,” Friday and Satu 
day. On December 27, Denman Thompson will appear 
Joshua Whitcomb. At the Academy of Music, Harry Wil 
iams offers an immense holiday bill next week, with May Fo: 
rest's Minstrels and Comedy Alliance, embracing the Ir 
Sisters, Emma Ross, Rose Blair, the Virginia trio, Ph 
Mack, Geo. Murphy and Harry Shay, Lucy Clifton, and oth 
specialists. The Tivoli Garden was well patronized durin 
the past week, and a most excellent programme was giver, 
Booked for 27th are Elmer E. Grandin, Josephine Shant) 
John and Jennie Goodroy. Tom Thumb’s company will af 
pear in the Fifth Avenue Lyceum on December 27 fort 
weeks, F. S.] 


Quincy, lil., December 19.—At the Opera House, D 
Marks manager, on December 14, a large audience assem 
bled to witness Maude Granger in ‘‘Two Nights in Rome,| 
but was disappointed at the non-appearance of Miss Grange 
who was taken sick in the afternoon and was unable to lea 
her bed. Genevieve Mills, who had an inferior part in thf 
cast, assumed the character of Evelyn Aubrey very satisfad 











ing, W. Va., 2gth and 30th; Columbus, O., 31st, and Janu- 


thing after all, for they pay for their seats whether they occupy 





torily. Jay Rial’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” Party held the board} 
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at the Opera House on December 15 to a crowded house. 
The company is very poor. Coming: Scott-Siddons Decem- 
ber 20; Boston Ideal “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company De- 
cember 24 and 25, it we 


Scranton, Pa., December 21.—Manager C. H. Lindsay, of 
the Academy of Music, is furnishing some of the best attrac- 
tions for the holidays, On the 18th, The Favorites in Wm. 
Seymour's three act comedy, ‘‘Long Branch,” appeared be- 
fore a delighted audience. Last evening, Leavitt's Vaude- 
ville and Specialty Company gave one of the best pro- 
grammes of the season before a large audience. They cer- 
tainly deserve success. Among the attractions booked are; 
Christmas, matinee and evening, Robson and Crane in 
“Sharps and Flats;” 29th, Mrs. G. C. Howard as Zopsy, in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” January 1, Salsbury’s Troubadours. 


F.C. H. 


Sr. Louis, December 20.—‘‘A False Friend” Combination 
played to very poor houses for so good a play at the Olympic 
Theatre. The Kiralfys in ‘‘Around the World in Eighty 
Days” got through their second week at Pope’s Theatre 
without a loss, but business showed a decided falling off. 
The small audiences at both these theatres is mainly charge- 
able to the attraction at the Grand Opera House of English 
opera at popular prices. The social of the Elks’ society last 
Sunday was a most enjoyable affair. Upwards of two hun- 
dred gentlemen were present and highly entertained. The 
order is growing rapidly in St. Louis. An unruly, disgrace- 
ful crowd filled the Opera House last Sunday night. The 
entertainment was a lecture on ‘‘The Statesmen of America,” 
by Berry Mitchell, a St. Louis gentleman who has on several 
occasions attempted to play Hamilet and Othello. Mr. 
Mitchell was interrupted from the beginning of his lect- 
ure by the tooting of fish-horns, pea-shooters, &c. The 
unruly element even went so far as to throw a stuffed 
dummy from the gallery, which struck Mr. Mitchell on the 
shoulder@and bounded upon the reading desk, break- 
ing that and scattering his manuscript all over the stage. 
Mr. M. retired, but on the advice of some of his friends (?) in 
a few moments reappeared, when the same disgraceful scenes 
were enacted again, and forced him to desist, and leave the 
lecture unfinished. In his public career Mr, Mitchell has 
been looked on much in the same light as the once famous 
Count Joannes. It is charged that the leader of the mob on 
this occasion was a reporter of one of the daily papers. 
The total destruction by fire of the Theatre Comique will 
leave St. Louis without good variety performances for some 
time, although the work of rebuilding it will be begun at 
once. Mrs. Scott-Siddons created a decided revival in the 
legitimate at Pape’s Theatre, and her next engagement here 
will be hailed with pleasure by the many lovers of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Her Rosalind is a very charming picture. 

A. N. DANTE. 


Wapakoneta, Ohio, December 20.—Anthony and Ellis’ 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and Memphis University Students 
were here on Friday, December 10, and raised the curtain of 
Dilker & Fisher's Hall to a crowded house. Wednesday, 
the r5th, the Werners gave their usually good entertainment 
to a full house, on which they can always rely when visiting 
this place. Thursday and Friday, the 16th and 17th, Fannie 
May’s Blonde Female Minstrels and French Clodoche 
Dancers went through their performance to ‘‘large and appre- 
ciative” audiences, S. C. 


Warersury, Conn., December 27.—Furbish’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Combination played Geo. F. McDonald’s American 
comedy, “Ethel,” on Christmas night to a good house. On 
the whole, the performance was quite enjoyable. Geo, F. 
McDonald as John Oakburn, Jr., was really fine and showed 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with the part. W. P. 
Sheldon, as Hans Blumenschmidt, kept the audience in the 
best of humor. Little Lydia Corduan as Zthe/, and Julia 
Sheldon as Hetty, deserve special mention. There were two 
very nice effects—the New York City Hall illuminated in a 
snow storm, and Coney Island illuminated. This week 
Meade and Maginley’s Combination, in ‘‘Deacon Crankett,”’ 
is to be here on December 27, and Neil Burgess, in ‘‘Widow 
Bedott,” December 29. Buffalo Bill is booked for January 
5, and Haverly’s Colored Minstrels for January 8. 

BEVERLY. 








The Bryant Dramatic Club. 


HE pretty little town of Roslyn, L. L., the chosen 

summer home of William Cullen Bryant during the 
latter years of his life, has a very promising amateur dra- 
matic association called the Bryant Dramatic Club. This 
club was organized on January 14, 1880, for the purpose 
of procuring stage appointments, a piano, &c., for Bryant 
Hall, a neat, cosy place of entertainment, built and pre- 
sented to the town by the author of “ Thanatopsis” sev- 
eral years before his death. The officers of the club are 
James Hibben, president; J. Browne, Jr., manager; Wm. 
B. Cline, treasurer; Edward Sherer, secretary; C. E. Rem- 
sen, prompter. Entertainments are given during the 
season about once a month. 

The first entertainment, a production of “ Mrs. Jarley’s 
Wax Works,” given on January 29, 1880, proved very suc- 
cessful, and each of the succeeding entertainments has 
proved more of a success than the one preceding. On 


March 16 the domestic drama “The Chimney Corner” 
was produced, in conjunction with a sketch dramatized 
by the president, James Hibben, and entitled “ The Wid- 
ow’s Courtship.” On April 26 the comedietta “My 
Uncle's Will” was given, followed by a farce called “Two 
Buzzards.” On May 26 Charles F. Underhill, of New 
York, gave recitations, and an after piece called “ Taming 
a Tiger” was played by the club. The spring season 
closed on June 15, with the performance of “ Nan, the 
Good for Nothing” and “ A Quiet Family.” 

The season of 1880-81 was opened on Thanksgiving 
Night with recitations by W. F. Rushmore, elocutionist, 
and the comedietta, “ A Cup of Tea,” by the club. The 
last performance took place on December 15, when “The 
Serious Family,” made famous, it will be remembered, 
by that inimitable comedian, Burton, was produced, with 
the following cast: Charles Torrens, C. S. Withington; 
Captain Murphy Maguire, James Hibben; Frank Vin- 
cent, W. B. Cline; Aminadab Sleek, Edward Sherer; Dan- 
vers, C. E. Remsen; Lady Sowerby Creamly, Mrs. F. C. 
Allen; Mrs. Charles Torrens, Mrs. Edward Shever; Emma 
Torrens, Grace Eastman; Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine, Mrs. 
John Sherer; Graham, Nonie Smith. “Standing room 
room only” was all that could be had at a quarter to eight 
o'clock, and the net proceeds of the entertainment 
amounted to over $100. This comedy was the most diffi- 
cult work that the club had undertaken, yet it was ad- 
mirably performed for amateurs, and the acting, especially 
of Mr. Withington, Mr. Hibben and Miss Eastman, elicit- 
ed unstinted applause. Indeed, so well was the perform- 
ance received, that the club is likely to repeat it during 
the present season at Jamaica and Glen Cove. 

Of future performances, the next will take place on 
January 7, and be a Punch and Judy and shadow panto- 
mime entertainment for children, who will be admitted 
free. On this occasion the farce, “A Kiss in the Dark,” 
will also be given. On the 14th inst. the first anniversary 
of the club’s formation will be celebrated by a musical 
and literary entertainment, followed by a supper at the 
residence of George B. Cline. The club has already so 
far accomplished its purpose by the building of a hand- 
some and commodious stage and the procurement of a 
large quantity of excellent scenery. 


“ Forget-Me-Not’’---Ward vs. Wallack. 
ENEVIEVE WARD, after an absence from this 


city of nearly two years, returned from England last 
week, She is, says the World, worn out with overwork, ex- 
citement and the worry caused by the suit in regard to the 
production of her play, and has come to New York in a great 
measure for rest, being forbidden by her physicians to attend 
to business. 

“If I had received all the managers and others who have 
called to see me within the past two days,” she said to a re- 
porter of that journal on December 24, ‘‘I should not have 
had a wink of sleep since I left the Bothnia. I have come 
over to stay only three weeks. I have not, so faras I know, 
a positive engagement in London. My affairs there are in 
the hands of my brother, and negotiations are pending with 
the management of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, where 
‘ Forget-Me-Not’ has been produced nearly three hundred 
times, and with two other theatres, for its production during 
the approaching season. With which theatre, arrangements 
will be made I ao not yet know. When I shall appear as 
Stephanie here I cannot say. It is barely possible that * For- 
get-Me-Not’ will be produced here much sooner than I had 


expected.” 

From Miss Ward’s attorneys, J. H. Bird and Robert 
Sewell, was obtained a history of the play, ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,” 
and the litigation in regard to it. While in London early in 
1879 Miss Ward was first handed the play to read. It had 
been written a long time before, but its authors, H. C. Meri- 
vale and F. C. Crawfurd, of London, had failed to find a 
purchaser, Lester Wallack, of this city, being among those 
who had rejected it. In the character of Stephanie Miss 
Ward thought she saw a réle which would suit her and pur- 
chased the right to play it for five years with the privilege of 
holding it a second five years on the same terms. As the 
agreement reads, the authors, who are the owners of the copy- 
right of the play, ‘‘agree that the purchaser shall have the 
sole right to produce for her own performance the said play 
for a period of five years,” the price being £3 for each per- 
formance in London and £2 for each performance ‘‘else- 
where;” but the right is given for its performauce ‘‘any- 
where,” without any payment, after the sum of £300 has been 
paid. This agreement was made August 21, 1879. The £300 
have long since been paid. On December 5, 1879, the authors 
conveyed to Theodore Moss, of Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
‘‘all our right, title and interest in and for our play of ‘‘For- 
get-Me-Not” in and throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica.” In August last, suit was brought against Mr. Moss for 
an injunction and for damages for the production of ‘‘Forget- 
Me-Not” at Wallack’s under this last conveyance. The term 
“copyright” in Miss Ward’s contract, by which the defendants 
claim to show that only the right to produce the play in 
England was under contemplation, is, as Miss Ward’s at- 
torneys claim, without significance, since the play was never 
copyrighted or published. The conveyance to Mr. Moss was 
for a consideration of $1. An injunction against the further 
production of ‘*Forget-Me-Not” at Wallack’s will be applied 
for next week, and in the further proceedings in the matter 
Wallack and the authors will be made parties with Moss in 
the suit. Miss Ward’s movements in the near future will 











depend somewhat upon the result of this litigation. 





Modjeska as “Adrienne.”” 
N Saturday, December 11, Mme. Modjeska’ 
her first appearance in London as Adrienne Lecouv? 

In assuming this character, says the New York Hera/d, 
actress plays her highest stake. Like an invader who burns 
his ships, she is compelled to conquer or perish. For thir 
years, during which time it has been on the stage; the in- a 
genious and artificial drama of Scribe and Legouvé has | 
served as a touchstone to the highest histrionic effort, Ex- 
ponents like Rachel—by whom the character of the heroine 
was created—Mme. Ristori and Sarah Bernhardt have made 
Adrienne Lecouvreur their champ de bataille, and upon their 
exploit critics like Théophile Gautier, Jules Janin, G. H. 
Lewes and M. Sarcey have sat in judgment. To challenge, 
then, the traditions associated with a réle like this consti- 
tutes a bid for artistic empire which success alone can vindi- 
cate. The London critics are unanimous in pronouncing 
that success in the present instance has been achieved, and 
the position for which Mme. Modjeska has striven must 
be assigned her. The Pall Mail Gazette says: ‘‘In the last 
act Mme. Modjeska showed the full range of her powers 
or succeeded in completely subjugating her audience. From 
the moment at the commencement of the fifth act when, tor 
tured with doubt and racked with jealousy, she threw from 
her the fatal bouquet, the deadly work of which was already 
accomplished, to that in which she sank back worsted in the 
struggle for life, the full joy of which was only realized as the 
mists of death gathered around her, Mme. Modjeska held 
her audience spellbound. Each successive phase of suffer- 
ing and defeat was shown with marvelous skill. As with 
an incoming sea there was alternate advance and recoil of 
waves, but the progress to the bitter end was irresistible and 
inevitable. After the first shuddering foretaste of doom 
passed over her as she kissed the fatal bouquet, there came 
with her lover’s return a period of frantic delight in which all 
thoughts of death or sorrow disappeared. Then followed the 
exaltation in which, under the influence of the poison, she 
addressed the visionary theatre with its spectral inmates. 
Again, asthe faculties faded, and with them the fever that 


consumed them, the visions disappeared, and a brief moment 
of contentment was afforded her while she felt around her 
the strong arms of her lover. The contest was, however, 
over, and with a shuddering cry of revolt against the fate that 
tore her thus from happiness she fell back in final collapse. 
In this performance all is as perfect in conception as it is 
touching in exposition.” And the London 7rw¢h says: ‘‘ Mme, 
Modjeska’s Adrienne Lecouvreur is the perfection of art.” 








Arrival of Jeanne Bernhardt. 
EANNE BERNHARDT, accompanied only by a 


maid servant, arrived in this city on December 15, by 
the French line steamer Labrador. The following notice of 
her reception is taken from the New York World: She was 
met at the pier of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
by Mme. Guemard, Sarah Bernhardt’s companion, who had 
come on from Boston the evening before, and with but a few 
moments’ delay from the customs inspectors they drove at 
once to the Albemarle Hotel, where they were found ‘later 
by a reporter making ready to take the 4 o’clock train for 
Boston. Jeanne Bernhardt very strikingly resembles her 
elder sister, but is not quite as slender or quite as tall. 
Her complexion is clear and rather light and her hair a yel- 
low brown, the brown shades predominating. Her cheeks 
are full, relieving the prominence of the cheek bones, and 
the héctic flush and wan appearance of Sarah are entirely 
wanting. Indeed, Jeanne appeared the picture of vivacity 
and health. Her voice is rich and strong and her laugh 
hearty and irresistible. She was dressed in olive green, the 
trimming being Turkish red and yellow. A plush Duchess 
of Devonshire hat sat jauntily on her head, surmounted by 
a large imitation cockleshell and yellow-red bird. Her dress, 
of dark olive-green color, was of shaggy cloth with a front 
of red and yellow plaid. The sleeves were short and long 
thread gloves covered her plump arm nearly to the elbow. 
Across the back of the chair hung a long olive-green cloak 
lined aud trimmed with fur. 

‘*T was sea-sick for a few days after we left Havre,” she 
said in a mixture of French and English, ‘‘ and it was terri- 
ble. But luckily it did not last very long. My maid was of 
no earthly use to me, for she was a great deal sicker than I 
was. Afterwards I hardly felt like trusting myself on deck 
when all the other passengers were around, but | frequently 
went up almost before light in the morning, and spent much 
time at night on the bridge with the captain or the officers. 
It was very rough sometimes, and the wind almost blew me 
away, and the waves were so high; but the ocean seemed 
much grander to me at night than in the daytime. The doc- 
tor told me before I left Paris that I had been almost at 
death’s door; but I was so anxious to come to America that I 


recovered very rapidly, and I had only been out of my room 
twice when, on December 3, I left Paris for Havre, and took 
the steamer the next day.” 

‘* How soon do you expect to take your place in the Bern- 
hardt company ?” was asked. 

“I hope to be able to appear this week, Friday or Saturday, 
but may not be able to begin until next week. I have lost 
too much time already and am very anxious to begin again 
I shall take the réles which Mile. Colombier has been taking 
except that of Za Princess de Bouillon, in * Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur.’ I have six réles—Aricie, in ‘Phédre;’ La Duchesse 
d’ Aumont, in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur;’ Baronne de Caméri, in 
‘Frou-Frou;’ Michette, in ‘La Dame aux Camellias; Za Du- 
chesse Septmonts, in * Etrangére,’ which will be produced here 
next spring, and perhaps before that time elsewhere, and 
Bertha de Savigny, in ‘Le Sphinx.’ Mlle. Colombier will be 
given other parts when I take her place.” 
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“VORICK’S LOVE.” 
AWRENCE BARRETT has hardly failed in his 
endeavor to make the public of New York ap- 
** Vorick's 


he can 


his romantic drama, Love,”’ 


Mr. Howell, but 


credited with having accomplished a great success. 


preciate 
adapted by scarcely be 
The piece is not what it should be, so far as dramatic 
arrangement is concerned; but it has all the elements 
Its interest is intense throughout; 


its plot is full of that sympathetic power which holds 


of a great pied 4 


the attention of the most careless, most d/ase of play- 
goers, and the sympathies are worked on with a power 
of emotion that it is hard to resist. Strong men are 
moved to tears by the agony of the unhappy player, 
and Mr. Barrett's performance of the part, as we have 
pointed out, is among the most realistic and forcible 
that can be attributed to an artist who is always for- 
cible. Mr. Bock’s personation of the stage manager, 
Haywood, introduced into the play as a substitute for 
Shakespeare, is a dignified and well sustained effort 
which shows this excellent and thoughtful actor at his 
best. It is, perhaps, only a question of time when 
the New York public will acknowledge Mr. Barrett's 
eminence in such roles of the romantic drama, and 
accord to him that support which he deserves. But 
so far distant that Mr. Barrett will 
have given up all thought of playing them and will 
have returned finally to the strictly Shakespearean 
he has 


the time may be 


repertory which has served him and which 


served in turn so well. 





VICES OF WORKMANSHIP. 
that of all dramatic 
writers ’Ennery, the most apt in melodramatic 


DENNERY'S 


A 


study, should be so essentially gross in treatment as 


is to be regretted French 


to defy the attempt of the sober and discreet Anglo- 
Saxon to modify his conceits without detracting from 
their strength. It is innate 
mind which has rendered him a comparative stranger 
to the American introduced through the 
medium of the ‘* The Two Orphans.” ‘The “Child 
of the State,”’ which George Hoey derived from one 


this coarseness of his 


people, 


of D’Ennery's pieces, is an excellent illustration of 
his method. Huge masses of material have been re- 
moved because of their unsightliness, and only by 
extremely ingenious propping and rebuilding has the 
fabric been kept together without them. | His heroes, 
by the way, are always robust and wholesome types. 
His heroines, according to the French system, are 





middle-aged ladies, in whom nobody would take an 
interest but for their early indiscretions and the ani- 
mate consequences thereof. These are invariably, so 
far as we know, insipid young girls who fall in love 
with the heroes. There is ordinarily, moreover, one 
repulsive woman who stalks through the drama dis- 
pensing trouble like Pandora, to offset the benefac- 
tions scattered by the repentant middle-aged person 
to compensate for her early follies. These are the 
types of the “Two Orphans” and the “Child of the 
State.” However, in the Chevalier of the former and 
the Count Maurice and Gros Rene of the latter, there 
are redeeming qualities which ennoble the plays. 
George Hoey, who is playing with Mr. Hardié in 
Brooklyn this week, has done this with the material 
in hand—contributed the best existing melodrama to 
the stage without offending the sensibilities of the 
audience. The company is admirable, and the piece 
is handsomely set at the Brooklyn Park Theatre. 





PRELIMINARY PUFFING. 

HE way to advertise one’s self or goods is a subject 

of great importance to all who wish to gain the 

fullest sympathy and support of the public, not less 

so to managers than to musicians and artists. The 

numberless ways whereby the desired end may be ac- 

complished make it a difficult matter to choose from 

among them. It is not of this, however, that we 

would now speak, but of the lack of judgment exhib- 

ited by many in pressing upon the public the claims 
assumed. 

Take an opera troupe, or still better, a new opera, 
for example. Long before the time fixed for its pro- 
duction, the manager begins work in one or two news- 
papers. General mention, at first, is resorted to; 
afterwards interviews are paid for; the whole winding 
up by liberal legitimate advertising. The result of all 
this puffing is soon evident by the interest which the 
general public begins to exhibit in the expected repre- 
sentation of the work. ‘This interest increases until 
the night has arrived. After the first performance is 
a thing of the past, and a critical estimate has been 
pronounced on the opera, then does the effect of pre- 
vious advertising begin to be apparent. If the work is 
good in itself, the efforts made to bring it into noto- 
riety will have been well directed; if otherwise, and 
the first audience does not take kindly to it, the 
gravest doubts for its future and lasting success may be 
felt, however persistently it may have been kept be- 
fore the public and injudiciously eulogized. 

Every season is fruitful of wrecks, both on the 
operatic and dramatic stage. Works which seem to 
contain the germs of popularity fade out of sight 
after one or two performances, whilst others, with, 
perhaps, less real merit, obtain a strong hold on the 
public and pay well. Hence, it is impossible to deny 
that all ‘‘preliminary puffing,’’ more than what is re- 
quired to bring a work to the notice of theatre-goers, 
is indulged in at haphazard. Its value and attraction, 
and these qualities only, have to be depended on, and 
can only insure success, Even where “preliminary 
puffing” on a vast scale has been resorted to, supple- 
mented by a band of “claquers,” a miserable failure 
has often resulted. 

As with the opera so with the drama, and as with 
works so with artists. A debutant or debutante is in- 
jured rather than assisted by fulsome and injudicious 
praise in the columns of newspapers, unless such 
unusual talen's are possessed as would meet with in- 
stant recognition, minus such notices. This being 
the case, it is rather better to excite no undue ex- 
pectations, and rest satisfied with the knowledge of 
the innate talent possessed. In this modest way, 
really great artists (if managers would only permit it) 
would prefer to present themselves before a new pub- 
lic, because there is that within them which makes 
them feel how deeply they will be able to impress 
those who listen to them. Such feeling does not pro- 
ceed from vanity, but from conscious power. 

The evil of “preliminary puffing” has grown to 
alarming proportions, Everything is advertised as 
unequaled in every way and as the only success that 
is possible in its line. Recent collapses in the oper- 
atic field might be adduced in substantiation of the 





position assumed; but there is no need to mention 
special instances. It is sufficient to say in closing, 
that experience teaches the truth of the old adage, 
“Where much is promised, expect little; then will dis- 
appointment not result.” More and more is the pub- 
lic beginning to mistrust all “preliminary puffing.” 








“MY GERALDINE.” 


HERE is nothing like making hay while the’ sun 
shines, especially when one knows that the grass 
will grow only once in the season, and that ‘‘into each 
life some rain must fall,” and hence nobody will 
grudge Bartley Campbell the opportunities now grant- 
ed him of putting his plays before the public. When 
we consider that a great part of his mature years has 
been spent in waiting for the opportunity and studying 
the skies for a break in the clouds, his industry is 
quite pardonable. The only question that one would 
ask him is this: Is it better to rattle off an un- 
numbered host of undigested dramas that might, with 
thought and polish, amount to something, but do not 
amount to anything in their present forth, or devote a 
little time and thought to a play and bring out at most 
one every season. Why this feverish haste to mow 
down the fresh grass before it is six inches above 
ground? Mr. Campbell wants to make money while 
his name is known, but does he make as much out of 
an avalanche of aphorisms, characters and situations 
loosely strung together as he would from two really 
good plays? ‘‘Matrimony,” which he wrote when 
young and spent twenty minutes in retouciing, has 
proved a failure. Now ‘‘Geraldine,” largely adver- 
tised, is thrust into its place and is offered to the 
public on the same terms as ‘‘A Child of the State,” 
“Diplomacy” and ‘‘Daniel Rochat.” Surely this can- 
not be defended as a justice to himself. As for 
“Geraldine,” there is nothing particular to say about 
it except that it is an Irish drama without a red 
coat, a shillelah or an illicit still in it. It is neither 
bad nor good; its plot is strong but ancient; and 
strength and antiquity, especially in butter, fish, 
dramas and other perishable goods, go usually together. 
It is as full of apothegms—some eminently platitudinous 
—as a Christmas pudding of currants and raisins; but 
the consistency of the compound is anything but uni- 
form. ‘The fact is, that by dint of constant efflux and 
no reading or study Bartley Campbell threatens to do 
himself the cruel injustice of writing himself out 
without writing anything that will survive his present 
popularity. We urge him in all kindness and sincerity 
to pause before it is too late. When he does write a 
really good play he will be sorry for some of the pieces 
to which he has affixed his name. 








PREPOSTEROUS BILL WRITING. 
OES it ever occur to the average theatrical man- 
ager that he invariably addresses the public 
which he desires above all things to win to the belief 
that he knows it to be supremely intelligent as though 
it was devoid of that mental qualification? To insist 
that it has not outgrown that infantile confidence in 
what it hears or sees in print is to convey the im- 
pression that it is not intelligent, and the average 
theatrical manager invariably presents that particular 
article of “‘taffy” of which he is the exclusive pur- 
veyor in a style of baby talk that is exasperating. 

It is customary with Americans no less than with 
Englishmen to make their meaning plain to foreigners 
as though all languages were interchangeable when 
uttered fortissimo. Thekey toa conversation between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the festive Italian fruit peddler 
evidently is to be found in the assumed deafness of 
the merchant, who doubtless carries his ears as well 
as his stiletto in his boot. So when one desires to 
convey primitive ideas to one’s first born, one is pre- 
sumably compelled to adopt the favors of the nursery 
and honeymoon, and ask, “ Did ‘ums lettle pootsy- 
tootsy tummic achy-paky ?” 

So the showman deals invariably in superlatives 
when conveying intelligence to the public. While he 
might be believed did he state that “ Miss Emmeline 
Jones would make her first appearance in public at 
the Criterion Theatre in Parthenia, supported by a 
creditable company,” he finds satisfaction in assuming 
that this announcement will be irresistible: ‘‘ The 
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management having, at vast expense, negotiated a 
contract with the peerless young comédienne, the 
pride of the Savannahs and the glory of the Ameri- 
can continent, that sublimely original exponent of 
the measureless exuberance of medizval wit,” &c., &c., 
will be supported by ‘‘the grandest galaxy of cis-At- 
lantic genius.” Everybody who reads the announce- 
ment, from the boudoir to the back kitchen, knows 
the fact to be that some ambitious amateur has pre- 
vailed on a threadbare manager to “trot her out” at 
a Bowery variety house, accompanied by such “talent” 
as will accept the precarious remuneration of a 
promise to pay. 

Were this system confined to the candid providers 
for variety connoisseurs we would not mind, but it is 
not. It is not hard to pardon the museum manager 
who implores ladies and children to visit “the deep 
jungle of the Tropic clime, /vid with tigers, parrots, 
crocodiles and tarantulas.” That is startling, but 
venial. But to find reputable managers speaking of a 
moderately successful débutante as a “ peerless paragon 
among professional performers; of a children’s bur- 
lesque company as the “triumph of infant innocence 
over the prejudices of the past; or proposing to 
patronize a tragedian of acknowledged merit, by call- 
ing him the “ Acme of Histrionic Art,” is going a little 
too far. 

A manager taken to task for the manner in which 
he writes his playbills will, if he is honest, admit the 
absurdity of this hyperbolic twaddle, and lay the 
blam@ upon the star. In point of fact, he is pretty 
nearly right. It is acommon failing among stars that, 
unless they are advertised among their auditors in 
the superlative degree, they feel slighted, and insist 
upon the reformation of the anauouncement and a 
suitable exposition of their transcendent merits. In- 
deed a manager can speedily make his house unpopu- 
lar by adhering to common sense and simply notify- 
ing his patrons of the coming attraction. And yet 
the manager who advertises moderately and judicious- 
ly, and intimates, of course as impressively as pos- 
sible, that such a star or such a combination, such a 
play or such a spectacle, will be his next attraction; 
that he will engage that it is worthily produced, and 
that the audience knows already the quality of the 
entertainment he provides, treats better the public 
and the profession more intelligently and with more 
dignity than the champion puffer and bill writer, who 
draws a salary in many theatres merely because of 
his ability to pander to the depraved fashion of the 
day. 

’ Bill writing of this style never drew a dollar. On 
the contrary, its tendency is to disgust the reader 
and destroy business. 





Italian Opera. 


S was almost to be expected, the promises of Colonel 
Mapleson have vanished into thin air, and neither 
“Tl Trovatore” nor “Don Giovanni” has been repre- 
sented as the public was led to believe they would be. 
“Tl Trovatore” was announced for Wednesday night, 
December 22; but at the last moment “ La Favorita” was 
substituted, which caused considerable disappointment to 
opera goers, notwithstanding that “Il Trovatore” is a 
hackneyed work. The result was that only a small au- 
dience was present in the Academy of Music when the 
curtain rose. The cast was the same as when the opera 
was performed before. Signor Campanini, as before, sang 
and acted his part with remarkable success, especially ex- 
celling in the finale of the third act. The greatest ap- 
plause was tendered him. Miss Cary did not make the 
same impression as on former occasions, her voice not 
being in the same good condition. Her acting was satis- 
factory, however. Del Puente, as Don Alfonso, seemed 
also to be out of order, for his interpretation of the rdle 
was inferior. Signor Monti, enacted the rdle of Ba/das- 
sare with better success than usual. Mme. Cavalazzi 
danced with such grace and spirit that she was vigorously 
applauded by every one present. The chorus was only 
fair, the orchestra good. Altogether, the rendering was 
not equal to other representations. 

On Thursday night, December 23, “ Marta” was again 
performed, the house being crowded. The audience was 
not much in sympathy with the performers at first, but 
toward the end of the opera it warmed up to enthusiasm. 
Mme. Gerster seemed more certain of her part than be- 
fore, and produced thereby a better effect than in former 





impersonations of the same character. Her singing of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” was marked by purity of 
conception and delivery. Campanini again caused the 
audience to grow enthusiastic, especially in the familiar air 
“M’appari.” His high notes were excellent. Miss Cary 
did well and Del Puente was better than usual. The 
concerted numbers did not go so well. The orchestral 
playing was admirable, but the choruses only fair. 

On Friday night, December 24, the last night of the fall 
season, another performance of “Lucia” took place toa 
fair audience, considering the opera and that it was 
Christmas Eve. Campanini sang the réle of Edgardo for 
the first time this season, doing himself and the part great 
justice. The performance of the work, as a whole, was 
one of the best of the season. Mme. Gerster was again 
very successful as Lucia, creating much enthusiasm by 
her beautiful singing, and being made the recipient of 
the most delightful floral offerings. It seemed a kind of 
leave-taking between her audience and the fair artiste. 
Signor Galassi, as Enrico, did remarkably well, especially 
in certain numbers of the opera, the “Sextet,” for in- 
stance. Signor Monti’s effort was not so much of a 
failure as some of his previous ones, and was, therefore, 
the more welcome because unexpected. Both the chorus 
and orchestra did as well as they have done this season, 
especially the latter, under the able and conscientious 
direction of Signor Arditi, whose services during the 
whole of the performances have merited the highest 
recognition. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that only for the pro- 
duction of “ Mefistofele,” the present season of Italian 
opera would have been one of the least interesting ever 
offered in the city. Operas which have grown old with 
age have been again and again repeated, and promises 
have only been made to be broken whenever it was con- 
venient. If subscribers would only stipulate for the pro- 
duction of certain works before handing in their sub- 
scriptions, Colonel Mapleson might be forced to do 
what he now feels is left to his own whim and pleasure. 
Until some such contract is made, season subscribers have 
no redress after once they have parted with their money. 








“Olivette."’ 


HE much talked of opera, “Olivette,” has, at last, 
been produced by Comley and Barton at the Bijou 
Opera House. The following is the cast: 


Captain De Marianac.:. 5.6.5 .o cess Ses ....John Howson 
es Date. ig on cia Saye eps CON ene . C. Armand 


Duc Des Ifs tg Barton 
Boquelicot igby V. Bell 
Marvejol W. G. Cogswell 
NEI STE Sd 6G WAG ch aware es Hae. n Was Nes ee eae F. W. Lennox 


PIN « awiice des wba a9 cede teuwny'st- wey reenetomnes F. Henry 
Loup De Mer T. A. Marriott 
eel RE Si eee ape pert ...Catharine Lewis 


Bathelde Hetty Tracy 
Valentine Marie Jansen 
Helen Stuart 
Kate French 


allesamour 
Mile. De Montjoye 
Mile. De Lenori 


The story of the opera is as follows: Ol#vette, Seneschal 
Marvejol's daughter, loves Vadentine, an officer of the 
Roussilon Guards, who is also beloved by the Countess of 
Roussilon. In order to get rid of Olivette the Countess 
promises her to De Merimac, an old sea captain of the 
man-of-war Cormorant, who has written to the Countess 
requesting her to command O/vetfe to marry him. After 
having seen the Countess the Capfain goes on a cruise, 
when Valentine assumes a disguise, and thus presents 
himself as the Caf/azn, receiving Olivette, who is cog- 
nizant of the ruse, in marriage. At the ball held in 
honor of his marriage Valentine is much troubled be- 
cause of the necessity which existed for him to change 
his costume constantly, in order that he may play success- 
fully the double part—the sea captain and the officer of the 
Roussilon Guards. Everything goes very well until the 
real De Merimac arrives among the guests unexpectedly. 
The two men, Valentine and De Merimac, are about as 
high as each other, and their general make-up is exactly 
similar. Thus arrayed, when they appear some exceed- 
ingly comic action takes place, which is doubly intensified 
by Ol¢vette’s endeavors to so arrange matters that only 
one of them shall appear on the scene at the same time. 
At last, the two men meet, and an amusing encounter and 
explanation results. After this, the Caf/aén, who is 
greeted as the happy bridegroom by the assembled guests, 
determines, to O//vette’s terror, to quietly claim the young 
bride Valentine has married under his name. A still 
worse muddle is made by the Countess asserting her in- 
tention to marry Valentine. This is prevented by the 
Duc des Ifs, a venerable old courtier who abducts the 
Countess, wishing to improve his bankrupt condition by 
marrying her. With this object in view he has formed a 
conspiracy to carry her away. Valentine and Olivette, 





however, set the Countess free as she is about toB 
on board a ship. From this on to the end of 
everything is- straightened out as usual in such s 
all ending happily by several couples being united. 

As to the music of the opera, it is not exactly common 
place, but as certainly not original. It contains some 
popular numbers, which, after a few hearings, will be™ 
whistled upon the street. The solos are quite uninter- ~ 
esting, much more so than the concerted pieces. The 
performers acted better than they sang, with but one or 
two exceptions. Mr. Bell did better, perhaps, in a vocal 
way than any other individual in the cast. Miss Lewis 
acted with spirit, but only made a fair impression by her 
singing. The scenery was generally good, one or two 
sets being especially good. The chorus and orchestra 
rendered their share of the opera well, and altogether a 
good result was obtained. “Olivette” will never rival 
“ Pinafore” or “ Fatinitza,” however, or even “ Boccac- 


cio.” 








“The Ratcatcher of Hameln." 
EUENDORFF'S romantic opera, “The Ratcatcher 
of Hameln,” is being very successfully represented 
at the Germania Theatre. The music is, upon the whole, 
very good, all of it being well written. The first act may 
be said to be the weakest of the four, the last act far bet- 
ter; but the second and third acts much finer than either 
of the other two. The solo performers, considering that 
they are the stock actors of the German company, render 
their respective rdles quite well; but not well enough to 
do Mr. Neuendorff's music the fullest justice. The chorus 
also lacks body, and the orchestra, of course, is on the 
most meagre scale. The scenery can be made very effect- 
ive on a large stage, and with a sufficiently generous dis- 
bursement of funds for many groups which suffer for 
want of space would be doubly fine if distributed on a 
larger*surface than the Germania Theatre stage offers. 
There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Neuendorfi's opera 
will be tolerably successful wherever produced, if the 
performers have enough talent to make their parts tell 
well. Among those now rendering the opera at the Ger- 
mania Theatre worthy of special notice are Herr Stein- 
buch (the Birgermeister), who has a fair voice, if not a 
cultivated one, and Herr Merten (Hans, the Ratcatcher 
and Bag-Piper), who makes a good attempt at rendering 
the music allotted to his rdle. For the opera to become 
really successful on the English stage, it will have to be 
curtailed and the intervals between the scenes and acts 
shortened. This being done, there is no reason why « 
“The Ratcatcher of Hameln” should not have really 
more than average success. 








Thomas-Joseffy Concert. 


HE last Thomas-Joseffy concert took place on Tues- 
day evening, December 21, in Steinway Hall, and 
was one of the best of the series. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic, especially with regard to Joseffy's 
performances. Moszkowsky’s symphonic poem in four 
parts, “ Joan of Arc,” in which the orchestra did excel- 
lent work, rendering some of the movements particularly 
well. The composition has peculiarities which make it 
appear original, and it is always interesting. Mr. Joseffy’s 
interpretation of Chopin’s F minor concerto was at once 
large and poetical. Throughout the work the audience 
had difficulty to resist overwhelming the great pianist 
with applause, but it made up for its long restraint when 
the final passage had been reached. It may, however, be 
said with some truth that Joseffy delivers the E minor 
concerto with more true beauty and delicacy than almost 
anything else he has yet played of Chopin’s. The work 
and the artist become one. The three other piano solos 
were enthusiastically received, and the E flat concerto, 
by Liszt, fairly brought down the house. The success of 
the pianist in this work seemed to rival every other suc- 
cess he had yet gained. The audience freely recognized 
his superb performance, applauding him vigorously. 
Three movements (instead of four, as at first announced) 
were rendered by the orchestra from Berlioz’s “La Damna- 
tion de Faust,” the “ Minuet of Will-o'-the-Wisps,” the 
“Dance of the ‘Sylphs,” and the celebrated “ Rakoczy 
March.” All were admirably performed and extremely 
well received. The concert was one of the best yet given 
so far this season. 


Saalfield’s Fourth Concert. 


N Monday night, December 27, a large audience as- 
sembled in Steinway Hall to listen to the perform- 

ers who had been engaged to interpret the programme of 
Saalfield’s fourth concert. The artists were liberally ap- 
plauded. Miss Winant sang a romanza by Ponchielli, 
“La Ciéca,” and a “Serenade,” by Downs, with a violon- 
cello obligato played by Mr. Werner. She was warmly 
applauded and recalled, but it may be remarked here that 
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pntralto is heard to better advantage if there is 

f the tremolo than was apparent on this occasion. 

br Ferranti gave an aria by Ricci, in his inimitable 

le, and was equally felicitous in the duo “Quanto amore.” 

e zither playirig of M. de Leauhodu was one of the 
finest features of the programme—his delicate manipula- 
tion of the instrument in display of its capacities in 
chromatic passages, runs, triils and shading of the 
harmonies giving the listeners a revelation of the real 
power and musical value of the instrument. Mr. Lam- 
bert played several piano solos with fair but not remark- 





able effect. The New York Philharmonic Club performed 
an allegro, by Bazzini; a nocturne, by Chopin; a Sicili- 
enne, by Boccherini, and the “Bagpipe Menuet” by | 
Joseph Haydn. They were all well rendered, especially | 
the Boccherini piece. 


... The services on Christmas Day and the Sunday follow- 
ing at St. Paul’s, Yonkers, were unusually interesting. The 
music, under the direction of the organist, E. P. Chase, was 
antiphonally sung by a choir of boys and men. assisted by a 
prominent New York tenor, and consisted of the proces- 
sional hymn, ‘‘ Hark! the herald angels sing,” Mendelssohn; 
**Venite,” fifth tone; ‘‘ Gloria,” Hayes; ‘‘Te Deum,” Mac- 
farren; ‘‘ Jubilate,” Chase; ‘** Kyrie,” Dr, Stainer; ‘* Gloria 
Tibi.” Dr. Hodges. The hymn, ‘*‘ Hark! what mean those 
holy voices ?”’ was arranged from the “Cujus Animam” asa 
tenor solo (preceded by a concealed trio of boy voices, repre- 
senting angels, and singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will to men,”) and an accompanying 
followed by a full chorus, The anthem 


vocal quartet, 


was ‘While shepherds,” &c, 





TRADE TOPICS. 
NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-Zoebisch & Son are very busy. 
J. P 


....Kranich & Bach say they are too busy to talk. 





Hale went last week to California. 


. Chickering & Sons say they are sold out of pianos, 


.C. F. Martin & Co. 


have been. 


are less busy this week than they 
....Not more than two or three dealers came to this city 
during the current week. 
Alfred Dolge spent Christmas at his mills, and had 
not returned to this city on Tuesday. 
..S. Small, pianoforte manufacturer, of Northboro, Mass., 
has sold out his business to George Towle. 
| 
on Tuesday interviewing Steinway & Sons, 


Steinert, of New Haven and Providence, was here 


..Sohmer & Co. say they have not a single square piano 
in the warerooms, and only a few uprights and grands. 
]. Lloward Foote continues to do a good business. 
But he says there isa lull just now, which will probably last 
until after the New Year 

....Decker Brothers have got out a pretty chromo calendar 
for 1881. In the centre is a child’s face, and in the fore- 
ground a cluster of cut roses. 

....Lighte & Ernst say they have sold, up to the first of 
the current week, twenty-one pianofortes since December 1; 
and they expect to increase the number to twenty-five by New 
Year 

-J. M 
the Friday before Christmas, but, expecting to be busy, he 
in a good stock of instru- 


Pelton says he had a great run on his stock on 


had taken the precaution to lay 
ments, 

L. Cavalli, who has for many years been identified with 
the New York wool trade, is now acting as buyer for Alfred | 
Dolge’s felt mills, for which responsible position his good | 
judgment of the article particularly fits him. 

....Rival music dealers at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in- 
duiged in lively newspaper controversies during the Christ- 
mas holiday season. Several ill natured statements were re- 
sorted to, and a number of slander suits are threatened. 


Lake Mills at the rate of six to ten carloads a week, and has 
orders ahead till March next. This lumber comprises those 
parts of the spruce trees which are not suitable for piano 
makers’ purposes, and which are mostly consumed by the 
furniture and kindred trades. 

....Decker & Son have just had issued by the Lockwood 
Press a very handsome octavo catalogue of 31 pages. It is 
beautifully prinud on tinted paper, liberally illustrated 
throughout with cuts of diflerent styles of pianofortes, while 
on the back is a full page picture of Decker & Son’s new | 
factory at Eighty-seventh street and Third avenue. 

....A meeting of the creditors of Dunham & Sons was held 
The condition of the firm’s affairs was 
found to be most unsatisfactory. The available assets were | 
found to be between $15,000 and $20,000, and the liabilities 


A committee was appointed to investigate the 


on December 23. 


over $50,000. 
claims of preferred creditors and certain mortgages on the 
It is street talk that the taxes on the firm’s 
It is regard- 


firm's real estate. 
real estate have not been paid for several years. 
ed in the trade as very unlikely that the firm wiil resume bus- 


iness again. 


| for the year ending October 1, 1880. 


| their size that I have ever seen. 


| might well envy. 
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EXPORTS FROM Boston. 
For the two weeks ended December 24, 1880. 
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Chicago Trade Notes. 
Cuicaco, Ill., December 19, 1880. 
YON & HEALY, the well known music dealers, 
of this city, have just obtained a patent on a new piano 
stool] of Grecian design. One of its peculiarities consists in 
the central shaft of the pedestal being extended so as to reach 
and rest upon the floor, thus obviating all racking of the legs, 
allowing greater length to the central screw, and giving addi- 
tional stability to the large square top. The books of Lyon & 
Healy show that they have sold 298,977 musical instruments 
Their retail holiday 
trade is so large that they have been obliged to call in the as- 


| sistance of their entire traveling force, thirteen in number. 


Their trade has so largely increased that they have been 
obliged to put in two hydraulic passenger elevators, 

Lyon & Healy have married off four of their young men 
during the past three months. Gregory, the handsomest man 
in the music business, is the latest victim. There are some 
fifty more unmarried men left, including one of the firm. 

Brainard & Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Reed, have 
fitted up a fine new store near the corner of Madison street, 
the place being known as Reed's Temple of Music. 

It would be for the general advantage of the music trade to 
remove their business from State street to Wabash avenue, 
one block east; but although the project has been discussed, 
a lack of unity will prevent its being carried. One will not 
go unless all do, although the rent on Wabash avenue would 
be only about one-third of what they now pay. 

Jansen & McClurg, of this city, have recently published the 
lives of Beethoven and Mozart, translated from the German of 
Louis Nohl, by John J. Lalor. Both works are very interest- 
ing and instructive, and should be in the library of every 
student of mysic. They are the most satisfactory works of 
G. 


Trade in Rochester. 
Rocuestrer, N. Y¥., December 27, 1880. 
HE music trade still continues good, with pros- 
pects of increasing. Two of the principal firms inform 
me they are doing more business now than they have done in 
years. 

By the way, Rochester is about as comfortably supplied 
with first class music houses as any city of its size in the 
United States. They are John Craighead, W. B. Shaw, Geo. 
D. Smith, Martin & Brother, H. S. Mackie & Co. and Gib- 
bons & Stone. The last named firm is the only pianoforte 
manufacturer in the city, and its instruments are rapidly gain 
ing for it a reputation which others with more pretentions 
Its pianos always find a ready sale and 


always give satisfaction. The sales of musical instruments 


| thus far during the holidays far exceed those in the same 


length of time during former years. One firm on State street 
sold ten pianos and organs the week before Christmas. The 
small instrument trade never has been better than at the pres- 
ent time, and sheet music holds its own as formerly. 

A few words concerning another of the dealers mentioned 
above will not be out of order, Geo. D. Smith commenced 
the music business about two years ago, occupying a small 


| room in Powers’ block, in State street, which soon became 


too small for his rapidly growing business, and he removed to 
his present store, No. 40 State street. His store proper is 25 
feet wide by 200 feet deep. The front is used for the sale of 
sheet music and small goods, the rear as a piano and organ 





storeroom, and the extreme rear as a hall capable of seatiug 
about 600 people comfortably. Above the hall are two ele- 
gantly appointed rooms, for the use of music teachers and 
private classes. Mr. Smith is sole agent for this city for 
Steinway & Sons, Knabe, Dunham, James & Holstrom, Mc- 
Cammon, Campbell, and Behning pianos; Geo. Woods and 
New England organs. He is an upright, active man, possess- 
ing all the vim and get-up so necessary to be a successful 
business man, and this, coupled with the fact that he is always 
‘fon the square” with his customers, has placed him in the 
front rank of prominent businees men of this city. 
J. Harry Vexnon, 








Milwaukee Holiday Trade. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 25, 1880. 
HE holiday music trade is reported excellent. The 
best report I have heard has come from Wm. Rohlfing & 
Co., agents for Steinway, Knabe, and Hazelton. They report 
sales of some forty pianos for the holidays. Other dealers are 
also doing well. J. B. Bradford reports that he can, only 
with the greatest difficulty, supply Chickering pianos as fast 
as they are wanted. F. 








Hipkins’ History of the Pianoforte.* 


By T. Percy M. Berrs. 

HE long-expected essay on the history of the 
pianoforte from the pen of A- J. Hipkins, has at last 
been issued, and it will be read with very considerable inter- 
est. That any one can compress the history of so complex an 
inventior. into the space of fourteen octavo pages is not to be 
expected, and the essay will therefore not be held free from 
the charge of incompleteness. It is possible that Mr. Grove 
unduly limited Mr. Hipkins in space, or that the writer is re- 
serving himself for a more extended essay to be published in 
the present edition of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannicg.” At 
any rate, the account given in Mr. Grove's dictionary, if tol- 
erably complete as to the history of the pianoforte down to 
within twenty years ago, practically leaves the modern devel- 
opment of the instrument to be treated by others. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Hipkins did not wish to trench on difficult 
ground, and that by refraining from comment upon the piano- 
forte patentees of to-day he relieves himself of the necessity of 
resisting the hornets’ nest of trade critics which would be cer- 
tain to hover around him. In any case this cannot but be 
deemed, in an account of the pianoforte in a modern book of 

reference, a serious defect. 

We deem it desirable to state that in the following review 
we have not preserved the order of arrangement of matter 
adopted by Mr. Hipkins, preferring one which, we humbly 
conceive, is calculated to make the subject clearer. Nor have 
we confined ourselves to Mr. Hipkins’ essay, but have filled 
up the blanks he has left from other books of reference, and 
added other facts and criticisms which are perhaps better 
adapted to a newspaper article than to an essay of reference. 

THE INVENTION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

Mr. Hipkins starts by effectually disposing of the claims of 
any other nation than the Italian to the invention of the piano- 
forte. He refers briefly to the discovery in 1879, by Count L. 
F. Valdrighi at Modena, of the correspondence addressed by 
the musieal instrument maker Paliarino in 1598 to the Duke 
of Modena, in which an instrument called ‘‘piano e forte” is 
Mr. Hipkins seems to lay more stress upon 
these letters than other critics will be disposed to do. Grant- 
ing the authenticity of the letters, there is nothing but the 
name to identify Paliarino’s instrument with that now known 
as the pianoforte. Indeed the facts seem to point the other 
The only instrument which is described is said to have 
‘“‘an organ beneath” (‘‘con /’orghano di sotto”), and at this early 
date in the history of musical instruments it is highly improb- 
able that the combination of a pipe organ with a stringed 
piano could have been effected. Furthermore, in the list of 
materials required for the manufacture of the instrument there 
is no article which could possibly have been used for the 
hammers. The strong probability, therefore, is that the 
**piano e forte” of 1598 was a keyed harpsichord, with some 
arrangement of stops or other contrivance to produce a piano 
and a forte. 

Mr. Hipkins follows the accepted and, we believe, irrefuta- 
ble theory that the true inventor of the piano really was Bar- 
tolomeo Cristofori. It is known that Prince Ferdinand of 
Medici brought him from Padua to Florence about 1690, and 
that he there became musical instrument maker to the prince. 
If the invention of the pianoforte be not really due to Cristo- 
fori, its origin is now never likely to be known. Maffei went 
to Florence in 1709, and saw there an instrument with a ham- 
mer action, which he duly described in the Giornale dei Litte- 
vrati d’/talia in 1711. The article was reprinted in Dr. Rim- 
bault's ‘‘ History of the Pianoforte” twenty years ago, and, as 
it is very lengthy, readers can refer to it in the volume in 
question, a special word of warning being, however, necessary 
against the errors of the English translation. That which is 
more important is that Maffei has, in the Giornade of 1711, 
left a sketch of this early hammer action, The hammer-head 
is very small; there is an almost entire absence of ‘‘check;” 
the escapement is very primitive; and the damping is from 


mentioned. 


way. 





* “A Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” Edited by George Grove, 
D.C. L. (Article, ‘The Pianoforte,”’ by A. J. Hipkins), Part XII. 3s. 
6d. net. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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below the string. Whether this was the first hammer instru- 
ment Cristofori made we can now never know. The proba- 
bility is that it was not. Cristofori was in 1711 sixty years of 
age; he had been for about twenty years constructing inven- 
tions for a prince who was both musical and mechanical, and 
he had probably experimentalized beforehand. The crude- 
ness of the 1711 piano compared with those dated 1720 and 
1726—the former belonging to Signora Martelli and described 
by Puliti, and the latter to the Messrs. Kraus and exhibited 
at Philadelphia, Paris, and elsewhere—seems, too, to afford 
fresh evidence of the contention that Cristofori was the gen- 
uine inventor of the piano. On the 1720 instrument Cristo- 
fori, then about seventy years of age, certainly claims the 
honor, and the piano is marked ‘‘ Bartholomzus de Christo- 
foris Patavinus INveNTOR, faciebat Florenti#. mpccxx.” In 
the 1720 piano and in the Kraus piano, dated 1726, there is 
for the first time a genuine ‘‘check” in place of the two silk 
threads which in the 1711 piano received the hammer as it fell, 
over-damping is substituted for under-damping, and there are 
other important changes, In all Cristofori’s pianos the string- 
block is used—probably for the first time—to receive the 
hitch-pins, which in the harpsichord were placed on the sound- 
board. 


FALSE CLAIMANTS TO THE TITLE OF INVENTOR OF THE PIANO, 


The claims of the French manufacturer Marius and of the 
German musician Schroeter, to the invention of the pianoforte, 
hardly need discussion. It is clear that Cristofori’s hammer- 
striking instruments were in existence early in the eighteenth 
century, and that they were described in a public journal in 
1711. Although news in those days may have traveled slow- 
ly, it would not need any special rapidity for the story of the 
hammer action to have penetrated to Paris in time for the 
Marius ‘‘Clavecins a maillets” of 1716, and to Dresden, where 
Schroeter, in his letter to Mitzler, claims that he constructed 
models of hammer actions in 1717. Marius is said to have 
conceived the idea of over-striking, but.it was practically 
worthless. A full description, with diagrams, of Marius’ 
ideas may be read in Dr. Rimbault’s book. 

Schroeter, though he was not the inventor of the piano, cer- 
tainly did not obtain his ideas from Cristofori. It is possible 
that he heard some hazy rumors of the invention, and that he 
constructed his models after his own ideas. They are, at any 
rate, inferior to Cristofori’s manufactures of some years pre- 
viously. To give one instance, the hammer was hung loosely 
on a pivot, and when the hammer-head had struck the string 
and fell, the hammer-butt (or rather the tail of the hammer, 
clothed) was raised upward, and rested on the string to damp 
" IMPROVEMENTS OF THE EARLY PIANO, 

Maffei’s article on Cristofori was translated into German, 
and published in Hamburg in 1725 by Matheson. Gottfried 
Silbermann (also erroneously described as the inventor of the 
pianoforte) was at that time a harpsichord maker in Freyberg, 
in Saxony, and he was acquainted with Schroeter. There is 
no doubt that he saw Schroeter’s models and read the Ger- 
man translation of Maffei's article on Cristofori, for in 1726 he 
had made two crude hammer-striking instruments, and it is 
said he showed them to the great composer, J. S. Bach. Bach 
found the treble weak and the touch heavy, and Silbermann 
made no more pianos for several years. The next piano from 
his hands we find to have been made before 1747, when J. S. 
Bach and his eldest son visited Potsdam, and, according to 
Forkel, played on the Silbermann pianoforte. Burney de- 
scribes this instrument; but that which is of still greater im- 
portance is that the very same piano still stands in the music 
room of Frederick the Great in the New Palace at Potsdam, 
where everything remains as it was at the king’s death. Herr 
Bechstein, the celebrated pianoforte manufacturer of Berlin, 
recently obtained the permission of Count Seckendorff to 
minutely examine this Silbermann pianoforte, and he has is- 
sued two drawings, one of the action and the other of the case. 
The action is indisputably formed on that of Cristofori, while 
the case, save that it has an extra leg, is very similar to those 
of the present day. Those who see the rough cases with 
plain legs of even Mozart's Walter concert grand, preserved 
in the Mozarteum of Salzburg, will be surprised that the oaken 
case of the Silbermann pianoforte of a far earlier date differs 
very slightly from that in use for concert grands of the present 
day, while the massive carved legs might almost afford a 
lesson in solidity and excellence to our modern manufactur- 
ers. According to Herr Bechstein, the Silbermann pianoforte 
is of oak; the strings contain 1% octave of brass wire, not 
overspun; in the bass the keys are of nearly five octaves 
(F—E), and are covered with ebony for natural notes and 
with ivory for the upper or sharp keys. The reader may again 
be reminded that this pianoforte is no myth, but that it is still 
preserved—possibly in the identical spot in which it was 
played upon by Bach—at the Potsdam Palace. 


THE SQUARE PIANO. 


Although the Cristofori was the foundation of all the piano 
actions, Italy soon lost its position among nations in piano 
manufacture. No others of his countrymen followed his trade, 
and henceforward for a few years we must look to Germany. 
and more especially to England, for improvements in piano 
making. The square piano, long in use in England, and only 
now going out of popularity in America, is said to have been 
invented by C. E. Friederici, a distinguished organ builder of 
Gera, and Fischof of Vienna fixes the date at 1760, which Mr. 
Hipkins thinks too late. As none of Friederici’s square pi- 





anos are, we believe, now known to exist, and as no model, 
drawing, or description of his action is extant, he must be dis- 
missed with the simple remark that his alleged square pianos 
have nothing but tradition to their credit. Indeed, we first 
meet with the square piano in London, manufactured by Jo- 
hannes Zumpe, and an instrument of his, dated 1766, formerly 
belonging to Sir George Smart, is now in the warerooms of 
Messrs. Broadwood, in Great Pulteney street. Zumpe was an 
English-trained mechanic. He was an apprentice of Shudi, 
the father-in-law and predecessor of the first Broadwood, and, 
according to Burney, his square pianos were enormously suc- 
cessful. There was, Burney tells us, such a demand for 
them, that there was scarcely any house in the kingdom 
where a keyed instrument had ever admission that was not 
supplied with one of them, and there was nearly as great a 
demand for them in France as in England. Pohlmann(a pred- 
ecessor, we believe, of the present Bradford firm) made the 
square pianos Zumpe was unable to supply. Some writers 
declare that Americus Backers, then an unimportant harpsi- 
chord maker, had constructed several pianos before Zumpe, 
but Mr. Hipkins shows pretty conclusively that this is not the 
case. Nor, according to Mr. Hipkins, did Zumpe come over 
to England with the ‘‘Twelve Apostles,” or the twelve artisans 
who in 1760 arrived here from Germany in search of work. 
We, however, can hardly follow Mr. Hipkins in his conclu- 
sion that ‘‘Zumpe could not have started before 1765.” The 
1766 piano now in Messrs. Broadwood’s possession can hard- 
ly, as Mr. Hipkins admits, have been the first of Zumpe’s 
make, ‘‘since he would not have been so bold as to begin 
with dividing his black notes, and thus have eighteen keys in 
octave, as he has in this instance.” Indeed, it is more than 
probable that the arrival of the ‘‘Twelve Apostles” had some- 
thing to do with the start of Zumpe as a pianoforte maker, 
and it is not unlikely that the date 1760, or soon after, given 
by some writers as that on which Zumpe began to make small 
squares, is correct. The Zumpe square in the possession of 
Mr. Taphouse, of Oxford, has the number ‘‘X VIII.” at the 
back, and is dated 1767. Mr. Hipkins has himself seen a 
piano (in the possession of Herbert Bowman) made to look 
like a table, and dated Zumpe, 1760; but he doubts the cor- 
rectness of the date, and believes the instrument to be in the 
style of furniture of twerty years later. Drawings are given 
of both actions, and those interested may judge for them- 
selves. We, however, cannot avoid thinking that Mr. Hip- 
kins, though correct in his facts, is wrong in his conclusions. 
In the alleged 1760 pianoforte the space for the escapement is 
below the jack; or, to put it more clearly, the jack is attached 
to the hammer-shank instead of to the key. The adoption of 
the ‘‘old man’s head” (the jack fixed to the key) was, it must 
be presumed, an improvement upon the other, and it was 
probably effected after the publication of Schroeter’s model at 
Marpurg in 1764. The claim in the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” of 1810, that the poet Mason inverted Zumpe’s action, 
is very properly dismissed in a few words by Mr. Hipkins. 
Zumpe’s square pianos were so far important in that they 
formed the model of nearly all the square pianos made in 
England for forty years. 
THE PIANO IN ENGLAND. 

We may here refer to the claim which has been made by 
some writers that the piano was introduced to England by 
Father Wood, an English monk from Rome, in 1711. It is 
likely that a far later date would be more correct. Indeed it 
would be surprising if a piano had been made at Rome in the 
very same year in which Maffei wroic the article about Cristo- 
fori. It seems, however, certain that Wood brought a crude 
piano to England early in the eighteenth century, and that it 
remained here uncopied for many years, until it was imitated 
by Plenius, a harpsichord maker. The Father Wood piano 
was known in Burney’s time as ‘‘ Mr. Greville’s pianoforte,” 
and it would be interesting to know whether it is still in ex- 
istence. The pianoforte, though made by Plenius, and in a 
cheap form by Zumpe, owed, however, its popularity in Eng- 
land to John Christian Bach (English Bach), who arrived here 
in 1759, and quickly made the pianoforte fashionable. 

THE ENGLISH ACTION. 

We must now come to Americus Backers or Baccers, re- 
puted to be the inventor of the *‘English action,” still in a 
slightly modified form in use at the present day. The late 
James Shudi Broadwood, in an article in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in 1812, claims that Backers ‘‘invented” the grand piano 
in 1772, and subsequently in his ‘‘Notes and Observations,” 
written in 1838 and printed for private circulation in 1862, he 
repeats the statement, fixing, however, the date at 1776. The 
term ‘‘invention” is, of course, a misnomer, and the date is 
assuredly wroiuig. Burney in 1773 spoke of Backers’ piano- 
fortes, and he likewise praises ‘‘the delicacy of Schroeter’s 
touch” upon them. Schroeter (the pianist, not the alleged in- 
ventor), as we learn from Mr. Pohls’ ‘‘Haydn in London,” 
did not arrive here till 1772, when he played at the Thatched 
House on the ‘‘fortepiano.” It is therefore certain that Back- 
ers was making pianofortes here in 1772, and probably a few 
years earlier. His factory was in Jermyn street, and a name- 
board is still in existence marked ‘‘Americus Backers In- 
ventor et Fecit, Jermyn street, London, 1776.” Backers’ 
“invention” mentioned by J. S. Broadwood must, of course, 
refer to a new action: ‘‘an improvement of the first idea of 
Cristofori by the contrivance of the regulating button and 
screw, which rendered his direct action certain,” Mr. Hip- 
kins thinks that this improvement may have been transmitted 
through Silbermann, but the opinion is, of course, purely 





conjectural. Henry Fowler Broadwood, the pre 
the firm, communicates in a foot-note to his fat 
in the ‘‘ MS. Notes,” the family tradition that his gra 
John Broadwood, the founder of the firm, together #7 
apprentice, Robert Stodart, assisted Backers to bri 
action to perfection. Mr. Hipkins is of opinion that the 
‘‘perfection” may be used ‘‘unreservedly, as more than a 
dred years have passed by and the direct English action 
not been superseded. It has met all the demands of the 
advanced technique of the present day. Chopin preferred it 
any other, whether made by Pleyel in Paris or Broadwood 
London, and some of the most eminent living pianists m 
be quoted as practical witnesses to its efficiency.” Mr. H 
kins places in juxtaposition drawings of the Robert Stod 
patent of 1777 and of the Broadwood grand action of to-d 
and shows that there is practically little difference in princi 
between the two. The suggestion, of course, is that, so 
as actions are concerned, the inventive genius of the wo 
stopped rather more than a century ago. We doubt wheth 
other foreign and English inventors and makers will indo: 
this view. 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH PIANOS. 

The second chapter in the history of the piano may be 
to have commenced with the Stodart-Backers-Broadwood 
vention. Both Kirkman and Shudi (ultimately Broadwood 
were then in existence, but as harpsichord makers only. 
Germany, Stein of Augsburg was making pianos, whi 
Mozart used; while Sebastian Erard during the same 
(1777) made the first square piano in France. Among 
three great nations, therefore, the progress of the piano 
making rapid strides, while Italy, the land of its birth, 
left completely out in the cold. England, which had deri 
the idea partly from Italy and partly from Germany, was 
centre of piano manufacture, and our country was the ch 
supply of France. The leading manufacturers here we} 
however, German, Broadwood, the young Scottish carpent 
having been an apprentice of the German Tschudi. Zum 
made his fortune, and retired from business to Germ 
Backers on his death-bed had confided the care of his inv 
tion to his friend John Broadwood; but Broadwood, find 
the squares more popular, confined himself to their impro 
ment. In 1780, just a century ago, he first reconstru 
Zumpe’s square piano. Excepting as to the action, Zump 
instrument, Mr. Hipkins tells us, had been merely a cl 
chord with a second bridge. Broadwood boldly transfe 
the wrest-plank with its tuning-pins to the back of the c 
and straightened the keys, which had hitherto been twi 
hither and thither to accommodate an imperfect scale. 
mopstick damper was replaced by a brass damper. 

INVENTION OF THE PEDALS. 

The pedals were invented and patented in 1783 by Jd 
Broadwood. Before that time hand stops had been appl 
but the two pedals invented by Broadwood, one to raise 
dampers altogether and the other to drop a piece of cloth 
the strings near the curved bridge on the belly to produd 
pianissimo, are the origin of those in use at the present d 
In 1787, four years afterwards, Walton patented a soft pe 
with shifting hammers, and in 1789 Stein, of Augsburg, y 
ented a soft pedal with shifting action. 

THE GRASSHOPPER ACTION. 

The improvement of the square piano was continued 
Geib, a German workman in the employ of Longmar 
Broderip, the predecessors of Clementi & Collard, in Che 
side. Geib invented and patented in 1786 a new hopper 4 
under hammer, both modifications of Cristofori's. He re 
lated his hopper in two ways—by piercing the blade with 
set-off or regulating screw, already invented by Backers, 
by turning this screw down upon the key. His actio 
known as the ‘‘ grasshopper” action, and some of his id 
are still in use. 

THE BASS BRIDGE. 

Meanwhile Stodart, John Broadwood’s feliow workm 
Tschudi’s, was steadily making grand pianos; and Broadwe 
being advised by Clementi of the deficiencies of the g 
turned his attention again to the charge confided to hin 
Backers. Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, and Cavallo 
culated the tension of the strings by the monochord, and J 
Broadwood, to equalize the tension, made in 1788 a new sq 
grand piano, the bridge being divided upon the sound-bo 
and a separate bridge being provided for the bass strin 
This invention was not patented, and all the other pi 
makers adopted it. 

THE VIENNESE ACTION. 

It is unfortunate that no piano is known to exist of 
great German maker Stein, who in 1777 first introduced 
piano to the notice of Mozart at Augsburg. Herr Pohl 
made every inquiry for Mr. Hipkins at Vienna, and 
Streicher, Stein's descendant, can give no information. H 
ever, in the library of the Society of Friends of Music 
been found a small pamphlet which contains a drawing 
Stein’s escapement, so highly praised by Mozart in his le 
to his father. The drawing is given by Mr. Hipkins, an 
differs from Cristofori’s and the English action in the fact 
the axis of the hammer changes its position with the risin 
the key, the hopper becoming a fixture at the back of the 
This was the origin of the celebrated ‘* Viennese actia 
which was further developed by Stein’s son-in-law, And 
Streicher, whose action is also shown in a drawing cop 
from the ‘‘Atlas zum Lehrbuch des Pianofortebaues,” p 
lished by Bliithner & Gretschel, of Leipsic. 

Mozart was, Mr. Hipkins says, not a good pianofd 
player, and he gives as his authority Herr Saust, who 
heard Mozart play. His piano by Anton Walter, his favo 
maker, is preserved in the Mozarteum at Salzburg. Its 
tion was a copy of Stein’s; it is of five octaves, with black 4 
ural keys and white sharps, and its case is exceedingly pl 
Haydn’s favorite piano maker was Schanz, the tone of wh 
pianos is said to have been weaker than Walter’s. B 
makers made square pianos, imitations of the Eng 


squares. 
[To be Continued.] 
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fessional Cards. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





is department has been established to give mem- 

of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 

} of keeping their names and addresses before the 
pic. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
per year each.) 








DSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, tas Hall st., Brooklyn. 


ICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 


ROF. BELLOIS, 
Cornet Soloist, 
rth's Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 





SCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


R. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


R. DEVERELL, 


Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 


B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, s East 14th st.,N. Y¥. City. 


S$. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


S. GRAFULLA, 
Band Leader, 83 Bast roth st., N. Y. City. 


IWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, . 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


6: West rath st., N. Y. City. 


JLIUS RISCH, 


8 Violin, 


34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 


IWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


Conductor, 


LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 


318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


ROBERTSON, 
393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


ILLIAM 
Band Master, 


REDERICH VOSS, 
Leader, 1st Reg. Band, 

162 William st., Newark, N. J. 
.FRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


AS. F. WERNIG, 


ader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


W. ZAULIG, 


Musical Director. Specially re-engaged for Soldene 
lish Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). 
grr East rath st, N. Y. City. 


SEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 
WARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements address 
oward Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


OF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Ctberieg 


& Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., Y. Ci 


ity. 
HN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, i 
iiwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LLIAM PAUL BOWN, ‘ 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, 
202 W, 23d st., N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. a4th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre, 


SIG. DE CARLO, 
109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 
Steinway Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 





MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


Soprano, for Oratorio and Concert, 
128 East 39th st., N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


_ Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. City: 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
No, 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory.”’ price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East erst st., N. Y. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., N. Y. City. 





ARNOLD W. MEYER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
Felix st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. City: 


C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


H. LAMBERT, 
Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 


jlace. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
Sons. 
WILLIAM COURTNEY 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


Tenor. 
struction. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 


MARCO DUSCHNIIZ, 
Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 
Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for rublication. Also proofs 


accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. 








251 West asth st. | 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rrth st., N. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and €. 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y city. 





FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, ~ 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 





Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or 
Italian and German, 


Opera in ey 


11 Poplar st., Brooklyn 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 

Piano Virtuoso 
__ San Satene R Sesainlones Siti H. ¥. Cty, 
HORATIO C. KING, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
v uteutenniaite tactanecnncone eae ae 
MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 

Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. rgth St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 
Concert Pianist, 
ot Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 














Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his hi ly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near \ifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 














OF 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
es 07 Broadway, New York. 





To pe Reavy) 1881. [JANUARY. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
‘The only reliable Directory published.——— 


Price, 2s. 6d., post free. 
Contents.—Musical Societies, Cathedral Establish- 
ments, List of Singers and of Instrumentalists, e- 
ral Professional List, with all full particulars. Also, 
General Trade List, etc., etc. 
PUBLISHER: 


W. REEVES, Music Depot. Fleet St., London, Eng, 
How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies, 
—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
Large and 








and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. 
nfluential circulation, Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW, 1 Sherborne Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 
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equipped a complete 


smallest Card, 


THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 
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or Portuguese. 





most favorable terms. 
notice. Address all orders to 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 





The undersigned will also undertake t» produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production, In applying for 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduce.!, with the size desired, and, if 
required to h« orinted, the number of copies wanted. e * 

Special attencion given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 

Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


»<l THE LOCKWOOD PRESS ees 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class typo, 


latest improved presses, capable of doing the r 
signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, has 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM (PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


and is now: prepared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
otehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or 
Lowest Prices Consistent with Goop WorKMANSHIP. 


—# CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.#— 


Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, German 


aphical work, and possessing the 
nest class of printing, the under- 


Catalogue. 


“MBIM10OD ‘IVDISON BHI 


| 


“Ivnanol Sua TUN aHL 





LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE, 





THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL 
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CHICAGO : 
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—i 
over J, HOWARD FOOTE, |» 2eE 
Established 1868. | © y) Established 1835. 
—f 


Orchestra 


Psat é 

l, poe: a el 
hasbraments 
IANS ASNS aN VOLS 


AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT-—U. S. Acenr for A 
wn INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGEN1 
rthe TILTON Paten: 


also, ef the best Russian 


ENT f GUITARS. 


LIN STRING 


(a The Oldest Wh desale House in the line in New York. 


for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE, U. 


NTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Conners AND 
S. 
Soi:. Importer of the Genuine CREMONA 


Get STRINGS made ia Saxony. 


ij 
t 


CAL 


OTHER SPECIALTIES—Manufacturer of Licut Piston, and RoTaARY VALVE BAND INSTRU 
MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. 
BOXES. GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


The best qualities of MUSI. 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLiNS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Otp Viotins, &c, 


Catalogues mailed, Free to any address. 
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G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


sill seit wiihale iene No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, « somysanso rmr 


RECEIVED A MEDAL. MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


[ARTIN GUITA 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S ne CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJC Di 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent i material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effectiv ei n tone.” 
{[Seal.] Attest: J. R. LAWLEY, President; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 4. T, GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent - Light-Valve Band Instrumente, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Morchandise. 
wror @-ALE BY ALL FIRST CYV.ASS MUSIC TIOUsSEsS. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, ee 
No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, oe : >, aE Hees @) 2 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 























80 Medals from All Nations. 


ovnctss eg oGet Xastroments, ~ LOUIS SCHREIBER, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS . Sole Agent in the United States for 


| — With Improved Rotary 


Valves, also with German Pis- ~~ 
ent Piston Light Valves in their ton and Improved Piston ae a esson 0. on on 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- Valves, and with Patent Piston 5 § 


SON'S, COURTOIS’ and : aa eeeene: eS “ Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 


Makers. Latest Styles. 


other celebrated Styles. ; pikes \ 
= a = No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


CORNETS-~.-With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 


Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Lovuts Scuueisen, Lonpox, November 26th, 1 
Py A M ical Instruments, Sole Agent in U.S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East 31st, Street New York. 
uropean an meri can Us Dear Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in J 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 18 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U. 8. A.; ‘that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business tran 


STRINGS ANO GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, tions must pass throng’ zh your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you 
OEHRLZIN’'S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the learest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, th F. BESSON & CO. 
Aiso numerous vth-r Specialties SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








strongest and most lasting tone. 





ne Ow SOK MEA RTIN GUITARS teow rau 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used wee all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


=EFOR SOLOISTS: = 4% STARK & CO 


—S Importers = 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I" 


Musical Lnstramel 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! /<.M@{Rbey STRIIGS 2c 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Rands; mailed i. to every Band Leader Be a ge y - 
we conte his address. Teeportant every-day —- answered. List of Band Music. 5 A oddd Sb >> e 3 N ©. i — M ws ray S tre 
NEW YORK. 
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wer Plate, 
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Light Action Piston 
Valve. 
B flat Cornet. 
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; Brass or Triple Sil- 





Use comrron sense. Order on approval also one of the iow = riced instruments offered by any other 


Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS| =. a. zomniscH « sons, 


ee 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. | “eer, 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Beware ot intatrs who, having GOD wa saxo omars oz! BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


more confidence in our business abil- ye, ¥ TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
ity than their own, copy our NAME Pe Hh WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois”’ and * Distin 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the . 5 & For Sale by all Retail Dealers, Anp ImporTERS OF AND W1:OLesaLe DgALers IN 


cereee rere QM Sinclar aa come WORIGAT. INSTRUMENTS tt 
! —_———— Italian » chandise in gene 


er sth STRATTON & co.. Which peu. oni C.F, Rae re es Cohen RAtE® Gi TAR . t 


nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. oe Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S, De La Cova 


rs 7 j cad. hh LiSe | Chas. De} Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gou 
Importe ° and Dealers ae all kinds of Musical Merci andise “Genuine " Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos’ * Berteling” Cl Clarionets and F lutes, White’s Chinrests, “R 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 








” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instru 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Fen. 
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wtPACTORY INSURANCE tex 


ANDERSON & SIANTON, 


GHIN BRAT 


insurance Bgents and Brokers, 
Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew fork. 


~EELING the great disadvantage Piano AND OrGAN Manuracturers have labored under 

for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 

give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 

we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 

a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 

mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more:factories on our 
books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 

First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that you ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure At the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 

These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 
those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 


should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 


Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 


you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON &«& STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO, Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 























; Square, Snare Grand and Imperial ew Grand 
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$PLANOS. $ 


Richmond, Int 


B= THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS sf IN THE i ti 





THE 


McTAMMANY ORGANETTE, 











i ) 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 

Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 
Iustruments of every description, 


No. 55 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET OnGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
—— Sai 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. (Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J, H. & Cc. S. ODELL, RAV EN 
PITA NOS# 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 
Established 1829. 
Ihe Best Upright IZade. 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
Speciat Rates TO DEALERS. 











including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 





Near Ninth AVENUE, 








ALBRECHT & Co's 


NOTICE 10 PLANO DEALERS! 


We are seeking t establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 





THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to ve 
unequaled by any other make, and acknowledged by 
all as the present Standard. 

Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “ Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Peer of any Make! Prices Extremely Low! 


AWARDED  cocanain, GRAND PRIZE MEDAL. 








Any one desiring to possess a ve and cheap Piano, should not fail to purchase an 
ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, and thousands of them 
being used all over the country. Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should be 
heard. whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES, enchant and 
surprise buyers. Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all con 

fidence select from the stock of ALBRECHT & CO’S inimitable Pianos, being assured of 
honest and conscientious treatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR FIVE 
YEARS, 

4TSEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


ALBRECHT & C0.’S WAREROOMS, 


No. 610 ARCH STREET; PHILADELPHIA, P 
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a Wayne Organ Co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








— THE — 
For Purity of Tone, ae For Durability, P ACKARD 
Quick Response, | was wo equat. Blegance of Finish. 


— Lowest in Price. 
(3 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 





Highest in Merit.— 














. Me 





—+—GRAND:— 
SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIANO UR | 


Orchestral Organs 








1873. 





Has received the Highest Honor ever 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. |Oth and | 1th Aves. 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


STHc 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 








obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“For greates power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid ars novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 
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CLOUGH 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=arpesition; Grand Prize Medal, Paris Esrposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (@~ Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


& WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Tt. P. HALE i 


( Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HaALr-pricE, 
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, are the only Ha.r-priceE Pianos made that have stood 





(aa, La. Lum» Liege 
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() Call and see them at KE*THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE., New York. @ 
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different climates successfully for the past twenty years, 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





——Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave. Few York. 














a —f 
=. Established in 1687. ae -— 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


— Wanefacturers of — 


GRAND, 


[right quar 
PAROTAa 


Patent ia Pal 
Upright Pianotortes 


a Specially. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 











THE CABINETT 


‘spunod 9& 
‘Buiddiys sof paxog ‘yhiay 


20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
13% inches high. 





a SPT ; ® 
Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 
simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 





mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 
instrument. 
Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 


Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 


















THE COURIER. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Reoeived the tihaok Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warercoms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. 23d St. New York. 








— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Nov., 1875, and my Up: 
May, ” 1877, and March, 


GABLER 


prighss have m 
78), which 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Dax geveneneen. atented July, 1872, and 
7m = LA patent metallic acti cast S one jee (patented 
S caused them to be pr« 


i0n frame 





————#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFPACTURHD.+—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOLHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


@|ANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
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THE BEST PIANOS AT iawest T PRICES. 


| Oiice and Warerooms 21. F..114'" Street 
| bacteonry 2B 5 & oGW. Zor! Street, 
i aan. On, Am 4 OC O Gun 0 fa ee: => 
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SAMUEL Pinrws, —Seaiied & S008 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


—OoFr— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MAN ‘FACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm S8ts., 
BUFFALO.N. Y. 


wM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


MUSICAL+COURIER+BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 
The Simplest, nl —_ Best Binder in 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
cLass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


818 and 320 East 39th Street, 


—_—__>_——_ 
List oF ouR 


Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 
St. George’ s Church, 7 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, - 
Fifth Ave. Pres. ce, * 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 











> 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 
to any address in the United States, Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders to 

HOWARD LUCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. ¥. 


St. Joh n’s M. t Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 
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| Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. 


ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


6é 
6é 
6é 
6é 


1880 (first 8 months) 18,119 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 


(first 8 months) 26,274 








T. L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and ()rgans, 
14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


—__>—__—___ 


2” General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 





F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








—<§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


Le 


ay at PIPE OR 


GAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CHURCH ORGANS 


——__— 





Moline, Illinois. 


a S tees largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


honest workmanship 


throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 


an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 

| of our instruments can be seen in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Same churches, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
‘mm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, III. 

F Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 


Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 





Church Organs : 





HORACE WATERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





NBW TL STYLES 





Pianos and ()rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—Aso GengraL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


—_+>—_———_ 





ge ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


FOR | For | 
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Novel! 





Original! 


Superb! 


STERLING mr CouPy 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 












THE COURIER. 
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PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrc1aL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 














Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promrtly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest, [Seal.] J. L. Camppect, Secretary, 







— CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for ‘Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 









Mlustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 








DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond sagem: OF the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the DECKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers. All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 
above the keys: 





DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 











SBSTABLISEIED 18646. 











502 WASHINGTON STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


- BOSTON, MASS. 











( ENBERG «| Fick in To 
Orie 


PIANO 


333 & 335 YYest 36th Street, bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. 


Elastic in Touch, BERG. 
WO ynterd 











Grand, Square 


BEHNING 


—<#With Improved Patent Agraffe 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOFORTES. 


=< ore BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.c— 


Manufactory, | 24th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











Fe weevwhiere known and prized for 






Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
T astetul and excellent improvements, 
E iecant variety of designs, 
Y sclaing unrivaled tones. 


Htlustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ERSTEHEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 










J. 








STEINWAY. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


&PIANOS.& 


Steminway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 








Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts.. New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORE“, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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